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The agricultural economy is weak, 

and estimates for farm income are 
below last year's. Commodity prices 
have been low, and exports sluggish. 
Export value for the first 8 months of 
fiscal 1985 was 13 percent below the 
same period last year. 

Total cash receipts from crop and live- 
stock marketings are expected to de- 
cline about 1 percent from 1984. 
Although higher crop receipts will 
offset lower livestock receipts, they are 
forecast to rise less than 1 percent, 
This is because increased marketings 
barely offset lower prices. 

Burdensome stocks shadow the U.S. 
wheat and rice outlook. Total wheat 
supplies will likely be only 4 percent 
below 1984/85's record 4.0 billion 
bushels. An excessive rice carryin of 
about 65 million cwt has pushed the 
total supply to nearly 192 million. 
Although rice producers cut plantings 
0.3 million acres from a year ago, 
lower production was more than offset 
by the larger carryin. 

Corn was planted well ahead of 
schedule and acreage is up, suggesting 
a large fall feed grain crop. So far, the 
condition of these crops has been re- 
ported as good to excellent. Also pro- 
gressing well is the U.S. cotton crop. 
With exports plus mill use expected to 
total only 9.8 million bales during 
1985/86, ending stocks could reach 7 
million bales. 

Noncitrus fruit production in 1985 
may equal last year's 11.7 million tons. 
Fewer apples, cherries, peaches, and 
plums will counterbalance larger crops 
of apricots, California grapes, and nec- 
tarines. 

Since high-yielding rice varieties were 
introduced 2 years ago, area planted to 
them has increased dramatically, from 




less than 150,000 to more than 1 mil- 
lion acres in 1985, Their full impact 
on the rice sector has yet to be meas- 
ured however, as the 1985 season be- 
gins with the largest acreage reduction 
implemented since PIK, The presence 
of the new varieties is partly responsi- 
ble for such an extensive acreage 
reduction. 

Food prices in 1085 are rising at a 
slightly slower rate than in 1984. 
Large supplies of many farm foods, 
particularly meats, have kept food 
price increases small this year. In ad- 
dition, the rate of increase in dispos- 
able personal income has slowed, 
reducing the upward pressure on con* 
sumer demand. The Consumer Price 
Index (CPU for food in the first 5 
months of 1985 averaged only 2.5 per- 
cent above a year earlier- The CPI for 
food will continue its pace in the 
second half of 1985> giving an annual 
average increase between 2 and 4 per- 
cent. 

Total per capita food consumption is 
forecast to increase 0.3 percent in 1985 
to 1,431 pounds (retail weight 
equivalent). Consumption gains are 



expected in chicken, fish, vegetables, 
and vegetable oils, offsetting declines 
in red meats and fruits. 

World wheat import demand has 
leveled off in the 1980's. The most re 
cent U.S. export forecast for 1985/86 
shows a 15-percent drop t to 32.7 mil- 
lion tons, the lowest since 1978/79. 
Reasons for the decline include the ef- 
fect of the high dollar and internation- 
al debt on the world economy, and pro- 
duction gains in importing countries 
such as China and India, 

Average farmland values dropped 12 
percent from April 1984 to April 1985- 
The index of U.S. farmland value was 
128 (1977 = 100), down from 146 in 
1984. When this 12-percent decrease 
in nominal value is coupled with the 
4-percent increase in the Consumer 
Price Index CCPI), it implies a 16- 
percent fall in real terms. 

The decline was widespread, affecting 
all the contiguous States* except New 
England, New Jersey, and Texas, 
Losses were largest in the Corn Belt, 
Lake States, and Northern Plains, 
where values decreased 20 percent or 
more in all States except Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and North Dakota. 

The Administration has proposed 
tax reforms aimed at equalizing the 
tax treatment of income earned by dif- 
ferent sources in the economy. Elim- 
inating the investment tax credit, 
lengthening capital depreciation 
periods, and reducing the ability to 
claim immediate tax deductions for 
certain development costs would in- 
crease tax rates marginally and likely 
lead to a slight decline in overall farm 
investment. However, incentives for 
investment in farming would be based 
more on prospective economic returns 
and less on tax benefits under the 
Administration's proposal. 
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The Admini strati on has proposed tax 
reforms aimed at equalizing the tax 
treatment of income earned by dif- 
ferent sources in the economy. Elim- 
inating the investment tax credit, 
lengthening capital depreciation 
periods, and reducing the ability to 
claim immediate tax deductions for 
certain development costs would in- 
crease tax rates marginally and likely 
lead to a alight decline in overall farm 
investment. However incentives for 
investment in farming would be based 
more on prospective economic returns 
and less on tax benefits under the 
Administration's proposal- The current 
tax system has had a significant im- 
pact on expanding farm production 
capacity by favoring durable capital 
purchases and debt financing. 

Most farmers will pay either less or 
about the same in taxes under the pro- 
posal because of lower marginal rates 
and larger personal exemptions. Or- 
chards* vineyards, and livestock farms 
would have increased tax liabilities. 
Cow-calf and dairy operations would be 
affected more than other livestock pro- 
ducers. Individuals who have made ex- 
tensive use of preferential provisions 
would bear the largest tax increases 



I Self-employment and Social Security 
taxes would likely increase in the 

| short run, but would decrease as provi- 
sions for indexing take effect- 
Tax reform can make the burdens 
borne in the entire economy more 
equitable, but can do little to relieve 
the short-term agricultural problems, 

I The financial pressures many farmers 
have faced since 1981 are likely to con- 

I tinue through the end of the year. 

i The agricultural economy is weak T and 
estimates for farm income are below 
last year's. Commodity prices have 
been low, and exports sluggish* Export 
value for the first 8 months of fiscal 
1985 was 13 percent below the same 
period last year 

Total cash receipts from crop and live 
stock marketings are expected to de- 
cline about 1 percent from 1984, 
Although higher crop receipts will 
offset lower livestock receipts, they are 
forecast to rise less than 1 percent. 
This is because increased marketings 
barely offset lower prices. Lower 
prices could lead to an increase in net 
CCC loans. 

Ten years ago, net farm income, deflat- 
ed by the GNP implicit price deflator, 
was $20.3 billion. For 1985, this figure 
is forecast at $9 to $11 billion- The 
drop off in demand for U.S. farm prod- 
ucts has had a significant impact on 
the agricultural economy. One result 
is a decapitalization of both real estate 
and machinery and equipment- The 
magnitude rivals the rapid asset appre- 
ciation that occurred in the 197<ys. 

The value of farm assets increased 
sharply, from $350 billion in 1972 to 
$1,090 billion in 1981. Changes in 
land values accounted for more than 
three-quarters of the gain in asset 



values. Asset values have slipped 
since 1981, however, to $1,030 billion 
in 1983 and an estimated $950-$975 
billion at the start of 1985 While this 
drop is small compared with the nomi- 
nal appreciation of the 1970's, the 
1980's drop has been large enough 
after adjustment for inflation to offset 
roughly half the previous decade's 
gain. 

Farm asset values could stabilize if 
commodity prices stay even or in* 
crease, or if price and income supports 
are maintained at present levels. 
USDA has estimated the average value 
in 1985 at $679 an acre. This figure 
was $219 in 1972 and peaked at $823 
in 1982. 

The general economy has also affected 
the movements of asset values, The 

rat* of economic growth, employment, 
and the changing value of the dollar 
have all worked indirectly to affect 
land values through their impact on 
the demand for and cost of producing 
farm products- However, inflation and 
interest rates have had a stronger and 
more direct impact. Low interest and 
high inflation rates strengthened the 
1970's asset appreciation while high 
interest and low inflation rates in the 
1980's fueled the decline. 

Increases in land values exceeded the 
inflation rate In the 1970 T s, partly be- 
cause of land's investment appeal out- 
side the farm sector. Rising returns 
within the sector, combined with 
Government programs underwriting 
incomes and* in turn, land values, 
made land attractive to outside inves- 
tors interested in hedging against or 
profiting from inflation. 

This year's increased beginning stocks, 
excellent crop prospects, and weak 
demand are putting added downward 
pressure on commodity prices, farm in- 
comes, and asset values. If the crop 
prospects forecast for 1985 materialize, 
oversupply problems could worsen and 
incomes and land values could slide 
further. [Herb Moses (202) 447-8378] 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 



Prices paid by farmers 1 



Prices received by termers? 
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LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

•Cattle 

Second -quarter fed cattle marketings 
Likely fell short of expectations. Mar- 
ketings during May in the seven 
monthly reporting States were down 3 
percent from a year earlier- This was 
well below that needed for feedlots to 
become current and to relieve the 
backlog of heavy-weight cattle that 
has existed since February . 

Dressed weights remained high 
through June and weekly cattle 
slaughter declined below a year earlier, 
indicating that June marketings did 
not relieve the situation. Lower than 
expected marketings during the second 
quarter portend continued large fed 
beef supplies through much of the 
third quarter. In addition. May 
dressed weights of 665 pounds were a 
record. 

Weights during June likely remained 
at or above 665 pounds and will contin- 
ue high through most of the summer. 
Therefore, higher fed marketings and 
high dressed weights will likely offset 
sharp declines in nonfed cattle 
slaughter. This will result in third- 
quarter production near last year's 
high level. 

Cattle placed on feed in the seven 
States during May fell 7 percent from 
a year earlier. With fewer fed market- 
ings and placements during the second 
quarter, the number of cattle on feed 
in the seven monthly reporting States 
was up 2 percent from a year earlier. 
Placements may have increased sea- 
sonally during June. Breakeven prices 
for fed cattle to be marketed in mid- 
fall began to decline in June as feed 
and feeder cattle prices fell. 

Yearling feeder steer prices were sup- 
ported this spring by stocker demand. 
However, most stocker demand has 
been met and feeder steer prices will 
be held down by low Choice steer 
prices until the fed cattle market 
strengthens, Lower breakeven prices 
will encourage placing cattle on feed 
through the third quarter, particularly 
as feed prices continue to decline, 



Lower placements during the second 
quarter portend sharp seasonal de- 
clines in fed marketings during the 
fourth quarter. Seasonally increasing 
nonfed steer and heifer and cow 
slaughter will pull average dressed 
weights down somewhat this fall and 
result in production dropping 4 to 6 
percent from a year earlier, 

Total steer and heifer slaughter in 
May was about even with a year ago, 
but up 8 percent from April. The 
number of steers in the slaughter mix 
fell 5 percent, while heifer slaughter 
increased 10 percent from a year earli- 
er. Since fed steer and heifer market- 
ings fell during May, nonfed heifer 
slaughter appears to have risen shar- 
ply- 

The breeding season generally begins 
in June, so a large increase in nonfed 
heifer slaughter this late in the spring 
probably indicates liquidation of 
heifers that normally would be bred 
this year and calve and enter the herd 
in 1986. A large decline in the number 
of heifers bred this summer will result 
in further declines in the cow herd and 
calf crop during 1986. Heifers re- 
tained this fall will be bred next spring 
and enter the herd in 1987. The July 
I Cattle Inventory will be released 
July 22, providing a more accurate 
view of changes in the cattle invento- 
ry. 

Omaha Choice steer prices averaged 
$57.66 a cwt during the second quar- 
ter, down from $66.01 last year. Retail 
beef prices this spring averaged about 
$2.35 a pound, down from $2.42 a year 
earlier. At the same time, the farm- 
to-retail spread was about $L09 during 
the second quarter. Last year, the 



farm -to -retail spread averaged $1-02 
during the second quarter. The spread 
should narrow through the second half 
of the year. 

Kansas City yearling steer prices aver- 
aged about $67 a cwt during the 
second quarter, This compares with 
$65.30 last year. 

Feeder cattle continue to sell at a 
premium to fed cattlei and are well 
above a year ago despite the nearly $8 
decline in fed cattle prices. This re- 
flects the large declines in feed costs 
and optimism that fed cattle prices 
will rise as production declines this 
fall. [John Nalivka (202) 447-S63& 

• Bogs 

The June 1 Hogs and Pigs report indi- 
cated that producers are continuing to 
reduce their herds and farrowing in- 
tentions. Although producers reduced 
the number of sows farrowing during 
December* February, the number of 
pigs saved per litter was a record, 
resulting in a spring pig crop slightly 
higher than a year earlier* Based on 
the June 1 market hog Inventory and 
farrowing intentions* pork production 
will be below a year earlier this fall 
and in the first half of 1986. 

The continuing cutbacks come from 
poor producer returns and financial 
stress. Sow slaughter as a percent of 
total slaughter during spring 1985 sug- 
gested an end to the breeding herd de- 
clines. However, the number of bar- 
rows and gilts slaughtered relative to 
the March 1 inventory of market hogs 
weighing 60 to 179 pounds indicated 
that producers marketed a larger pro- 
portion of gilts than normal, resulting 
in a breeding herd reduction- 

In the face of financial difficulties and 
poor returns, this behavior seems logi- 
cal. Producers marketed the gilts to 
raise cash for debt payment or for 
operating expenses. The marketing of 
extra gilts provides alternative financ- 
ing for spring planting, especially to 
those producers with both crop and hog 
enterprises. 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 
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The inventory of all hogs and pigs in 
the United States totaled 52,1 million 
head on June 1, down 1 percent from a 
year ago. The breeding herd totaled 7 
million head, 5 percent below a year 
ago and the lowest since June 1 inven- 
tory estimates began in 1964, The 
market hog inventory totaled 45.1 mil- 
lion head, down 1 percent from a year 
ago. U.S. hog producers intend to have 
5.61 million sows farrow in June- 
November, a decline of 4 percent from 



last year. However, pigs per litter will 
likely increase from 1984"s 7.54 pigs, 
So, the fall pig crop may be down only 
slightly from last year. 

Pork production for all of 1985 is es- 
timated at 14.6 billion pounds, down 1 
percent from a year ago. Based on the 
June 1 inventory of market hogs and a 



slightly higher dressed weight, third- 
quarter pork production is projected at 
3.4 billion pounds, up 1 percent from 
last year. Pork production in the 
fourth quarter is projected at 3,825 
million pounds, down 3 percent from 
last year. The average dressed weight 
is expected to be about the same. 

In February, hog prices per cwt rallied 
into the high $40's. They are expected 
to remain near that level in July and 
August as pork production is seasonal- 
ly low. In September, when pork pro- 
duction increases seasonally, prices 
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may fall, averaging in the mId-$4G's- 
Prices are expected to average $46 to 
$50 a cwt in the third quarter. 

In the fourth quarter, hog prices are 
expected to average $45 to $49 a cwt 
as red meat production declines 
moderately below year- earlier levels. 
However, poultry production is expect- 
ed to be up moderately, tempering hog 
price gains. [Leland Southard (202) 
447863$ 

% Broilers 

Seasonally strong prices during June 
have resulted in continued favorable 
returns for broiler integrators. As a 
result, producers are increaaing broiler 
supplies, 

Based on slaughter in April and May, 
plus the birds that could have been 
slaughtered in June 1 output from 
federally inspected plants during the 
second quarter may be 6 percent larger 
than last year's 3,350 million pounds. 
During third quarter 1985, broiler pro- 
duction may be up 4 to 6 percent from 
last year. 

The number of eggs set and chicks 
placed has been down slightly from in- 
creases earlier in the year. Since hot 
weather is usually expected in the 
third quarter, producers will have to 
give birds more room in the houses, 
and thus production may not rise as 
much as expected. Even with the sea- 
sonal fourth -quarter decline in 
demand, broiler production may be up 
4 to 6 percent from last year. 

The composite 12-city price for whole 
birds averaged 51 cents a pound during 
the second quarter, down from 56 cents 
last year. Even though prices were 
down slightly, they seem strong, given 
increased broiler production amid 
slightly higher per capita red meat 
consumption. 

During third-quarter 1985, broiler 
prices are expected to remain about 
the same as the second- quarter aver- 
age. Prices for broilers will likely fall 
seasonally in the fourth quarter from 
third-quarter levels and may average 
48 to 52 centa, about the same as last 
year [Allen Baker (202) 447-863$ 

• Turkeys 

Turkey producers continue to expand 
production, but the monthly increases 
have not been constant. Since Janu- 
ary, turkey poults placed for US, 
slaughter have ranged from 1 percent 



above last year in March to 10 percent 
in January. In May, they were up 3 
percent. The variation suggests pro- 
ducers are uncertain about the 
strength of the prices they will receive. 

Turkey meat output during second- 
quarter 1985 from federally inspected 
slaughter plants is expected to be 6 
percent above last year's 589 million 
pounds. Based on how many turkeys 
could be slaughtered in second-half 
1985, output may be 5 to 6 percent 
above last year. 

Stocks of frozen turkey have been re- 
ported below a year ago during 1985 
except on May 1. June 1 stocks were 5 
million pounds below a year ago, even 
though the normal seasonal increase in 
the second quarter was beginning. Be- 
cause stocks are below last year, prices 
will likely continue to depend upon 
current production and will not be held 
down by excessive stocks 

Prices in the Eastern region for com- 
modity packed 8- to 16- pound hen tur- 
keys averaged 65 cents a pound during 
second -quarter 1985, down slightly 
from 67 cents last year. Because some 
retailers had trouble meeting consu- 
mer demand during the fourth quarter 
last year, they are likely to buy their 
turkeys during the third quarter this 
year. 

Thus, third -quarter prices are expected 
to be stronger than in the second quar- 
ter. Although prices will likely aver- 
age 66 to 70 cents a pound, they would 
be down from 72 cents last year. With 
additional supplies expected, and with 
the potential for plentiful supplies of 
hams being released from current 
storage, prices for turkeys in the 
fourth quarter may average 63 to 67 
cents a pound, down sharply from last 
year's 90 cents. [Allen Baker (202) 
447-863$ 

•Egg* 

During June, heat threatened to 
reduce egg supplies in the Southeast 
and prices rose. Looking ahead, pro- 
ducers have been selling their older, 
less productive hens to try to reduce 
supplies, During May, the number of 
layers was down 2 percent from last 
year, but the number of eggs was 
about the same. 



As the less productive hens are sold, 
the rate of lay increases, During May, 
the increase offset the decline in layer 
numbers. Egg production during the 
second quarter may be about the same 
as last year's 1,408 million dozen. 
With the reduced number of hens in 
the flock and with fewer replacement 
pullets than last year, egg production 
in second-half 1985 may be 1 percent 
below last year. 

Egg producers have been in a price- 
cost squeeze in 1985. Costs have de- 
clined from last year, but so have 
prices. Cartoned Grade A large eggs in 
New York averaged 60 cents a dozen 
in second -quarter 1985, down from 83 
cents last year. With the decline in 
supplies expected in the third quarter, ' 
egg prices may average 66 to 70 cents 
a dozen, near last year's 70 cents. 

With a seasonal rise in demand in the 
fourth quarter, prices are expected to 
average 68 to 72 cents a dozen, up 
from 67 cents last year. If costs of 
production remain near current levels 
or increase only slightly, the stronger 
egg prices in the second half may 
result in producers 1 returns near 
breakeven or slightly above. [Allen 
Baker (202) 447-8636] 

•Dairy 

The average number of milk cows on 
farms during June was 11.025 million 
head, up 224.000 (2.1 percent) since 
January and a year earlier. For 1985, 
the number is expected to average 
about 0.5 percent larger than last year. 
Some additional growth is likely 
through this summer, but a drop may 
occur this fall because returns above 
feed costs will likely be lower. 

Output per cow has improved from a 
year earlier. In June, it was 4 percent 
larger, and for all of this year it will 
likely be 2 to 2.5 percent more than 
the 12,495 pounds of 1984. Milk pro- 
duction during 1985 is expected to be 2 
to 3 percent above the 135.4 billion 
pounds produced last year. 

During June, U. S. farmers received an 
average of $1220 a cwt for all milk, 70 
cents below a year earlier. During 
19S3 and 1984* the all-milk price de 
clined 70 cents a cwt from January to 
June. This year the drop was $1.80, 
because of a decline in the level of sup- 
port and sharp gains in supplies of 
milk and dairy products. 
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For the first 6 months of 1985, the 
i 31-milk price averaged $13.10 a cwt, 
12 cents below a year earlier. Howev- 
er, adjusting for the deductions, the ef- 
fective all-milk price during January- 
June was $12.75, 7 cents a cwt higher 
than a year earlier. 

With a support of $11.60 on July 1, the 
all-milk price is expected to decline 
through late summer, Assuming a 
support of $11.60 on October 1, the 
all-milk price may increase seasonally 
in the fall, but remain below 1984. 
The average 1985 price will likely be 
45 to 75 cents a cwt under 1984 1 s 
$13.45. The effective price would be 
20 to 50 cents lower. 

During times of significant price* 
support purchases, the CCC purchase 
prices for butter, cheddar cheese, and 
nonfat dry milk tend to become the 
floor for the wholesale market prices. 
Reflecting the lower purchase prices, 
the wholesale spot prices for cheese 
and nonfat dry milk were lower during 
April, May, and June. 

Because of the July 1 price support 
reduction, lower wholesale market 
prices are expected this summer. Lit- 
tle, if any, upward price pressure is ex- 
pected this fall on the wholesale spot 
prices. 

Additional declines in the retail dairy 
price index are expected through late 
summer because of the lower level of 
support. During January-May, the re- 
tail dairy index averaged 3.1 percent 
above a year earlier, but with some ad- 
ditional declines during the summer, 
the index for all of 1985 is expected to 
average 1 to 2 percent higher than last 
year. 

Since February, USDA net removals 
(delivery basis) undtr the price-support 
program have increased sharply from a 
year earlier. On a milkfat basis, total 
purchases during March-June were 5.6 
billion pounds, up 41,7 percent from 
that period in 1984. For calendar 
1985, net removals are projected to be 
20 to 40 percent greater than 1984's 
8.6 billion pounds. 

Preliminary data for first-quarter 1985 
indicate commercial disappearance of 
all milk and dairy products on a milk- 
fat basis was up 0.6 percent. (1.8 per- 
cent after adjustment for leap year). 
The gain for all of 1984 was 3.5 per- 
cent (3.2 adjusted). Sales for 1985 are 
expected to be 0,5 to 1.5 percent 
higher. [Clifford Carman (202) 447- 
8636} 



CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

• Wheat 

For the past four seasons, the U.S. 
wheat industry has been dominated by 
extra large crops and burdensome sup- 
plies. Heavy participation in 1985's 
acreage adjustment program, pegged 
at 74 percent of base acreage, com- 
pared with 60 percent in 1984, helped 
to reduce 1985's prospective harvest 
area- Good development weather kept 
yields high. 

The winter wheat harvest is forecast 

10 percent less than 1984's 2.06 billion 
bushels- The spring wheat crop is pro- 
jected to be slightly larger than last 
year's. This will put wheat supplies 
only 4 percent under 1984/85's record 
4.0 billion buehels- 

Be cause of a record 1. 2 6-billion -bushel 
harvest of Hard Red Winter wheat, 
1985*8 production of bread wheats will 
be up 5 percent from a year ago. On 
the other hand, reduced seeding of Soft 
Red Winter wheat and dry weather in 
the Pacific Northwest White wheat 
belt will lower this year's soft pastry 
wheat production a fourth below 1984. 
Pasta wheat (durum) output will most 
likely he down about 20 percent from 
last year because producers have re- 
duced plantings. 

The outlook for wheat use in 1985/86 
is also down— nearly 11 percent below 
a year ago. Although domestic use 
may decline slightly, a forecast reduc- 
tion in export volume of 224 million 
bushels will cut use of U,S. wheat to 
the lowest in 5 years. 

Because total disappearance will be 
below production, stocks could build to 
a record- The July harvest glut and 
extremely low export sales have kept 
farm prices below the $3.30 a bushel 
loan rate in nearly all locations. For 
the season, an average farm price 
between $3.20 and $3 40 is likely. 

World wheat production in 1985/86 is 
forecast at 515.0 million tons, up mar- 
ginally from last year. The major revi- 
sions in projected foreign output since 
June involved the Soviet Union, 
France, and Argentina. 



Forecast Soviet wheat production, at 
83 million tons, was lowered 4 million 
tons from last month due to dryness in 
the spring wheat areas- The French 
wheat production forecast was raised 
1.5 million tons to 30.0 million because 
of the excellent recent weather. The 
July forecast for total EC output is 
70.0 million tons, surpassed only by 
last year's record harvest. Dryness in 
Argentina during the planting season 
has reduced plantings and yield pros- 
pects, prompting a 600, 000- ton down- 
ward revision in forecast Argentine 
output to 11.5 million, 

World wheat trade in 1985/86 is ex- 
pected to reach 97.5 million tons, down 
8.0 million from 1984/85, Projected 
declines in the import demands of the 
USSR, Brazil, and China, and record 
supplies held by the major export com- 
petitors means competition for mar- 
kets will be extremely keen this year 
and world prices may fall. 

The outlook for U.S. exports is not 
promising and the export forecast 
remains at 32.7 million tons. Export 
sales and commitments for 1985/86 as 
of early July were only one-half the 
level of a year ago. For more informa- 
tion on the world wheat situation, see 
"World Agriculture and Trade 1 * in this 
issue. [Allen Schienbein (202) 447-8444 
and Scott Reynolds (202) 786-1691] 

• Rice 

As the 1985/86 rice crop year gets 
underway, excessive supplies continue 
to weaken the market. A burdensome 
carryin near 65 million cwt will push 
the total rice supply near 192 million- 
Although rice producers cut plantings 
0.3 million acres from a year ago, 
lower production was more than offset 
by the larger carryin. 

The projected 9-percent decline in to- 
tal rice production is not evenly distri- 
buted by type. Long grain production 
is expected to be down a modest 4 per- 
cent, but short grain production may 
drop nearly 40 percent and medium 
grain 15 percent. Thus, long grain's 
share of all rice produced in 1985 will 
likely be about 75 percent, compared 
with 71 percent in 1984. 

With disappearance forecast to decline 
slightly from the previous year, car- 
ryout stocks for 1985/86 are expected 
to climb to 72.7 million cwt, This 
would exceed the level reached in 
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1982/83, the year before PIK< Thus, 
farm prices are expected to be relative- 
ly low and range from $7.80 to $8-80 a 
Cwt. 

World milled rice production in 
1985/86 is estimated at a record 319.7 
million tons (469.5 million rough 
basis), an increase of 1.6 million over 
1984/85. Production of major export 
competitors ia expected to rise slightly: 
a 3 30, 000- ton increase in Thailand will 
offset the expected decline in Burma. 
Another year of bountiful harvests in 
China, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan, 
coupled with large beginning stocks, 
may result in a glut of exportable sup- 
plies. World consumption in 1985/86 is 
forecast to grow less, around 1 percent, 
while total world trade may rise only 
marginally, to 12.0 million tons- 

Global rice trade in calendar 1985 is 
forecast at 1L8 million tons. While 
Thai exports have slowed considerably 
since mid-June, they remain ahead of 
last season's record pace. After very 
low exports through May, the Hice Ex- 
port Corporation of Pakistan recently 
has instituted weekly rice tenders and 
is undercutting Thai prices in the 
lower quality grades. 

With Burma's 1985 exports through 
May totaling only 138,000 tons, com- 
pared with 350,000 tons a year earlier, 
the pace of exports will have to quick- 
en in the coming months to avoid los- 
ing market share. However, competi- 
tion will probably increase further as 
large harvests in China, India, and In- 
donesia add to the exportable surplus 
in Asia. 

Despite two large rice sales recently, 
the 1985 U.S. export forecast remains 
at 2.0 million tons. Commercial sales 
have been extremely slow. The Philip- 
pines purchased over 130,000 tons of 
medium grain rice under P.L. 480 
financing for shipment in August and 
September. Also, the Iraqi Grain 
Board purchased 100,000 tons of long 
grain rice for delivery between August 
and October Iraq used GSM 102 
financing and has now purchased 
about 250,000 tons for delivery in 
1985. [Janet Liu&ey (202) 447*8444 
and Scott Reynolds (202) 786^1691) 

+ Feed Grains 

With corn and sorghum planting well 
ahead of schedule and corn acreage up, 
a large fall feed grain crop is in pros- 
pect. The reported condition of these 
crops has been good to excellent- 



Although the Southeast and Great 
Plains lacked some moisture, Corn Belt 
and Delta moisture was adequate 
through June. 

July Crop Production reported 83.2 mil- 
lion acres planted to corn, 3 percent 
above last year. This leads to a fore- 
cast production of 8. 1 billion bushels, 
well above the last 2 years but slightly 
below the 1982 record. For sorghum > 
area planted was reported at 17.8 mil- 
lion acres. Production is expected to 
rise to 900 million bushels, 4 percent 
above last year. 

The harvest of early sorghum and 
small grains has progressed well. Also, 
an ahead -of- schedule winter wheat 
harvest generated cash grain bids that 
put wheat cheaper than corn in some 
locations. 

June 1 stocks of corn were 2,832 mil- 
lion bushels, implying a marketing 
year-to-date feed and residual disap- 
pearance of 3,451 million. This, with 
expected competition from wheat 
through the summer quarter, has led 
to a reduced forecast feed and residual 
disappearance of 4,150 million bushels 
and a higher projected carryout for the 
1984/85 marketing year. 

Total U.S. feed grain production is ex- 
pected to reach 249 million metric tons 
in 1985. With projected carryin and 
imports, total supply for the 1985/86 
marketing year is projected to reach 
294 million tons, 10 percent above 
1984/85. Total disappearance is pro- 
jected at 220 million tons T leaving a 
projected carryout of 76 million. 

While feed grain supplies are plentiful, 
demand will stay sluggish. Beef and 
pork production will decline from 
year-earlier levels, although broiler 
production is maintaining healthy 
growth. Cheap grain and protein feeds 
normally encourage expansion in the 
red meat sectors, However, analysts 
are not optimistic, because large meat 
supplies and poor returns continue to 
result in reduced livestock inventories. 

World coarse grain production for 
1985/86 is forecast at a record 825 mil- 
lion tons— an increase of almost 3 per- 
cent from last year and more than 20 
percent above the reduced 1983/84 
crop. Significant production gains con- 
tinue to be forecast for South Africa 
and Canada as more favorable weather 
is expected to boost yields. Although 
some early season dryness has affected 
spring grains in the USSR, output is 
still expected to be well above 1984/85. 



With record production forecast and 
1985/86 beginning stocks up over 23 
million tons from a year earlier, world 
supplies are forecast to reach 914 mil- 
lion tons, further weakening global 
prices. Argentina has been exporting 
corn and sorghum at prices well below 
U.S. prices for some time, Last month, 
Argentina devalued the peso about 18 
percent, which would have further 
widened the gap. However, this de- 
valuation was offset by an increase in 
export taxes of 9-10 percentage points. 

Intensified coarse grain competition in 
1985/86 is likely to come from several 
countries and regions. For example, 
the forecast for Spain's barley crop 
was increased substantially in July 
and may approach last year's 10- 
million-ton crop. Because Spain is ex- 
pected to enter 1985/86 with large 
stocks, another large crop may induce 
it to increase exports. However. Span- 
ish barley prices remain well above 
prevailing world market prices, and 
subsidies would be needed for export 
prices to be competitive. 

Global coarse grain trade prospects 
remain dim because production is 
strong in many of the traditional im- 
porting nations. The outlook for U.S. 
corn exports for 1985786 remains un- 
changed at 43.2 million tons, down 
over 6 million from a year earlier and 
dramatically below the record 61.8 mil- 
lion of 1979/80. Reduced exports to 
the USSR, slowly responding foreign 
economies, the high value of the U.S. 
dollar, intense competition from 
foreign exporters, and relatively high 
U.S. export prices are expected to 
depress U.S. sales* iDavid Hull (202) 
447-8776 and James Cole (202) 786- 
1691] 

• Oilseeds 

The July 10 Crop Production report 
shows harvested soybean area in 
1985/86 estimated at 62.3 million 
acres* The preliminary forecast for 
1985/86 soybean production is 1.9 bil- 
lion bushels, 2 percent above last year. 
The 1985/86 season is likely to see con- 
tinued heavy soybean supplies, 

Early forecasts suggest only modest in- 
creases in both crush and exports, with 
crush reaching 1,035 million bushels 
and exports 675 million. With a size- 
able rise in forecast production and a 
large carryin relative to 1984. ending 
stocks in 1986/86 are forecast at 390 
million bushels, up from the estimated 
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285 million for 1984/85. Large tup- 
plies and lagging use lead to prices ex- 
pected in the range of $5.25 to $5.95 a 
bushel 

Soybean prices (Central Illinois) aver- 
aged $5.72 during the first half of 
June, falling from $5*76 in May. As 
the 1984/85 season draw* to a close, 
soybean crush is estimated at 1,025 
million bushels, and exports at 645 
million. Domestic soybean meal disap- 
pearance has strengthened somewhat, 
Teaching 17 million tons in May, up 
from 1.5 million in April. 

While the higher disappearance re- 
fleets heavy feeding in the livestock 
sector (as suggested by slaughter 
weights)* it may also be that some 
domestic disappearance is inventory 
building away from crush sites. April 
soybean meal stocks were the highest 
since April 1977, and stocks at the end 
of May set a record. Soybean meal 
prices averaged $112 a ton in May and 
have settled between $108 and $113 a 
ton through mid-June- 

Soybean oil prices remain high, 
averaging 33 cents a pound for May, 
before slipping to 31 cents by mid- 
June. This is probably in response to 
increased South American exports. 
The market Is atill signaling a tight oil 
situation— cash prices in June 
remained above futures for all months 
through July 1986. 

The 1985/86 global oilseed sector will 
have to strike a balance between low 
oilseed and meal prices and high vege- 
table oil prices. World oilseed produc- 
tion may rise slightly, with production 
of most high-oil -content oilseeds in- 
creasing at a faster rate than soy- 
beans. 

Soybeans will increase primarily be- 
cause of larger prospective U.S. output, 
Early estimates for South American 
soybeans indicate a slight drop in 
Brazil's output, but a large gain in 
Argentina 1 * Cottonseed production 
will likely show a large decline be- 
cause less area was planted to cotton 
in China, the world's largest producer, 
and yields are forecast to be down. 

The upcoming soybean crop will be ad- 
versely affected by the continued 
weakness in global soybean meal use. 
While world soybean meal consump- 
tion is expected to increase around 2 
percent, it will remain 1 million tons 
below 1982/83. In the EC, the ex- 
tremely cheap price of meals relative 



] to grains should be an incentive to in- 
crease protein meal use. However, the 
EC's large output of grains and 
oilseeds may combine with a strong 
dollar to limit the demand for import- 
ed soybeans and meal 

Japan's domestic consumption of pro- 
tein meals is forecast to increase 
around 2 percent. Rapeseed meal's 
share of total meal consumption has 
risen slightly in recent years- Japan 
has also purchased less U.S. soybeans 
in recent months and increased their 
purchases of soybeans from South 
America and China. In 1985/86, 
rapeseed meal use will continue to rise, 
but there may be less competition in 
Japan's total meal use from foreign 
soybean producers. 

Increased soybean meal use is expected 
in 1985/86 in Latin America and 
Eastern Europe. Mexico continued 
rapidly buying soybeans throughout 
the 1984/85 marketing year and is 
building stocks. Thus, although Mexi- 
co may increase soybean meal use 7 
percent in 1985/86, part of Us needs 
will come from stocks. 

The Soviet Union poses the greatest 
uncertainty in the global oilseed sec- 
tor. Over the past 5 years^ Soviet im- 
ports have been erratic and extremely 
difficult to predict. Having purchased 
large amounts of meal in 1982/83, the 
Soviets may have experienced difficul- 
ties with handling and storage. Soy* 
bean and soybean meal imports in 
1985/86 may remain near the reduced 
1984/85 levels. 

Vegetable oils highlight the world 
outlook. Differentials between U.S. 
and foreign prices are currently dis- 
torted, with U.S. prices ranging higher. 
In the EC, the greater availability of 
other vegetable oils has led to prices 
lower than those in the United States. 
The amount of palm oil produced in 
the next 6 months will be critical. If 
palm oil supplies increase sharply, 
foreign demand for soybean oil could 
drop off and lessen the pressure on the 
U.S. soybean oil situation. 

For 1985/86, exports of U.S. soybeans 
may increase slightly from the drasti- 
cally slowed 17.6 million tons expected 
in 1984/85. Soybean exports this May 
were less than half last year's level. 

U.S. soybean meal exports for 1985/86 
may increase slightly, following 



1984/85's sharp drop. Soybean oil ex- 
ports are expected to drop more than 
135,000 tons because of the limited 
U.S. supplies. [Roger Hoskin (202) 
447-8776 and Jan Upson (202) 786- 
1691) 

• Cotton 

The 1985 cotton crop was planted 1 to 
2 weeks ahead of schedule and crop 
progress across the Cotton Belt is re- 
ported as good to excellent. Total area 
planted to cotton in 1985 reached 10.8 
million acres, 3 percent below a year 
ago. Low competing crop prices, espe- 
cially for soybeans in the Southeast, 
precipitated relatively large cotton 
plantings. Total planted area plus 
that diverted under the 1985 cotton 
program is around 14.4 million acres. 

U.S. mill use improved from a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 5 million 
bales in December 1984. to 5.5 million 
during May 1985. A fashion trend to- 
ward denim and reduced retail inven- 
tories of cotton products caused the in- 
crease, and should push mill use to 5.3 
million bales for the 1984/85 season. 

However, in the long run, certain fun- 
damentals will affect mill use. They 
are slow growth in constant -dollar re- 
tail sales (2-3 percent forecast for 
1985) and faster growth in the textile 
trade deficit (10 percent forecast for 
1985)< Consequently, although cotton's 
market share may rise 1-2 percent dur- 
ing 1985/86, a 6-percent decline in mill 
use, to 5 million bales, is forecast for 
next season. 

U.S. cotton exports are moving toward 
a 6. 4-mil lion-bale total for 1984/85. 
However, this reasonably good perfor- 
mance was due to strong shipments 
early in the season, before competing 
exporters could recover from their poor 
1983 harvests. Exports have been 
moving more slowly since March and 
are forecast at 4.8 million bales for 
1985/86. With exports plus mill use 
expected to total only 9.8 million bales 
during 1985/86, ending stocks could 
reach 7 million bales. 

Foreign output in 1985/86 is expected 
to be down 9 percent from 1984/85 be- 
cause of a mountain of beginning 
stocks and generally less favorable pro- 
ducer incentives However, production 
will stay 10 percent above the 
1980/81*1984/85 average as cotton 
remains a comparatively attractive 
crop in many countries. 

Major producing nations Such as 
Egypt, Sudan, and the USSR are ex- 
pected to post advances in 1985/86. 
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An expected 15-percent increase in 
area in Sudan should raise production 
to around a million bales in 1985/86 
and generate much needed export 
earnings. Sudan grows cotton ex- 
clusively as a cash crop for export, and 
usually exports about 90 percent of its 
output. 

Cotton production in the USSR should 
rebound from last year's level, if yields 
increase. However, possible shortfalls 
may occur if low quality cottonseed 
hurts yields. Higher quality should be 
reflected in this year's lint outturn be- 
cause of increased financial and 
governmental incentives. Increased 
handpicking will again be used to up- 
grade quality and improve the ginning 
rate- 
Plantings are up in Egypt because of 
the Government's decision to substan- 
tially increase farm prices. Thus, pro- 
duction at 2 million bales is estimated 
to be about 9 percent greater than in 
1984/85. 

Declines in output are forecast for 
several large producers such as Tur- 
key, China, and Pakistan. China's 
crop, projected at 22.5 million bales, is 
estimated to be down 20 percent from 
last year, but 3 million above the 
19.5-million procurement target. Cot- 
ton is atill more lucrative to the farm- 
er than other crops, hence, production 
will exceed target levels. 

A 10-percent drop in Turkey's produc- 
tion is projected because of unfavor- 
able market conditions. Producers 
were dissatisfied with last year's sup- 
port prices and the Government's 
method of payment. In addition, in- 
creased input costs are squeezing re- 
turns. The Government's tight money 
policy and attempts to halt inflation 
imply that the seed cotton support 
price will only increase marginally in 
1985/86. Consequently, planted area 
may be down 17 percent. 

Production in Pakistan should be down 
in 1985/86. A shortage of irrigation 
water has delayed land preparation 
and sowing, especially in Sind Pro- 
vince, where more than 25 percent of 
the crop is usually harvested. Howev- 
er, production may still be the second 
highest on record. 

Foreign mill use may reach 66.1 mil- 
lion balea in 1985/86, up from 64.4 mil- 
lion in 1984/85, in part because of 
governmental emphasis on the textile 
industry in several developing nations. 



I India's new textile policy aims to 
modernize its industry, while increas- 

| ing investment to expand the produc- 
tion of cotton and synthetic textiles. 
More flexibility has been given to mills 
through liberalized controls on textile 
machinery imports and removal of 

I capacity limits on power looms- 
Pakistan has been supplying more 
electricity to mills and has instituted a 
rebate system for textile exports. Chi- 

I na continues to import technology as it 
expands its textile industry. On the 
other hand, major cotton textile ex- 
porters in East Asia will expand con- 
sumption marginally, if at all. 

Foreign raw cotton exports may in* 
[ crease almost 9 percent, to 15.7 million 
bales, the highest since 1975/76. Aue- 
| tralia may export about 900,000 bales 
due to good quality and competitive 
prices. China will also show a substan- 
tial increase in exports as the Govern- 
ment tries to dig itself out from under 
a huge surplus of raw cotton. Brazil 
exports may surpass 1984/85 sales by 
more than one- third if the 13- percent 
export tax exemption is extended and 
another Government subsidy is insti- 
tuted- Little change is expected in oth- 
er major exporters 

Ending stocks are expected to grow 2,9 
million bales in foreign countries by 
the end of 1985/86, However, if China 

| is excluded, foreign stocks may decline. 

I This implies a drop in these countries* 
stocks-to-use ratio from 28 percent in 
1984/85 to 26, the third lowest since 
1970 + Beginning in 1974* this ratio 

I has shown a significant downtrend. 
Over time, these countries are holding 
less fiber inventory because of high 
costs. [Terry Townsend (202) 447-8444 
and Richard Cantor (202) 786-1691] 

^Tobacco 

Supplies of U.S. tobacco are expected 
to drop 3 percent in the next market- 
ing year because of lower anticipated 
1985 marketings. Beginning stocks 
should be larger. If acreage is near 

I producer's planting intentions and 
yields are normal, marketings will be 
12 to 15 percent below 1984's 1.64 bil- 

I lion pounds. 

The July Crop Production report points 
to a 10-percent smaller flue-cured crop 
than last year. Together with tobacco 
carried over from 1984, marketings 



may total about 780 million pounds. 
So, total flue-cured supplies could drop 
about 155 million pounds, or around 5 
percent. 

Burley growers indicated they would 
plant 16 percent fewer acres in 1985. 
Marketings of burley tobacco are ex- 
pected to drop 15 to 20 percent from a 
year earlier. 

Unmanufactured tobacco exports dur- 
ing July 1984*April 1985 were 11 per- 
cent above a year earlier. Export 
volume for the entire marketing year 
is Ukely to exceed 1983/34's by 10 to 
15 percent. Flue-cured exports during 
the first 10 months of 1984/85 were 
about 12 percent above a year earlier 
For the entire marketing year, about 
500 million pounds of flue-cured tobac- 
co (farm sales weight) will likely be 
exported, about 10 percent more than 
the year before. Burley exports will 
likely rise substantially from 1983/84's 
112 million pounds. 

During July 1984-April 1985, U.S. im- 
ports of unmanufactured tobacco for 
consumption and customs category 
170,8045 (tobacco manufactured or not 
manufactured, not specially provided 
for) were down 23 percent from a year 
earlier. Part of the drop came from 
abnormally large clearances in July 
and August 1983 in anticipation of a 
Custom's reclassification of machine- 
threshed leaf. On April 1, U.S. 
manufacturers* stocks of imported 
cigarette tobacco had declined from a 
year earlier- 
After hearing recommendations from 
manufacturers, grower groups, and the 
tobacco loan cooperatives* a bill was 
introduced in the Senate in July to 
modify the tobacco program. The bill 
would lower price supports for the 
1985 burley crop to $1.45 a pound. 
(The bill assumes that the support lev- 
el of the 1985 flue-cured tobacco will 
be lowered to $1.40 a pound adminis- 
tratively.) 

The method of calculating 1986 price 
supports and beyond would be modi- 
fied. Determination of marketing quo- 
tas would be tied more closely to antic- 
ipated use and would allow producers 
and manufacturers to share equally in 
no-net -cost assessment fees. The bill 
would require manufacturers to pur- 
chase current flue-cured loan stocks 
over 8 years and burley loan stocks 
(except for the drought-affected 1983 
crop) over 5 years. ( Verner N. Grise 
(202) 447-87761 
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•Fruit 

Noncitrus fruit production in 1985 (ex- 
cluding dried prunes) will likely be un- 
changed from last year at 11.7 million 
tons. Smaller crops of apples, cherries, 
peaches and plums will be counterbal- 
anced by larger crops of apricots, Cali- 
fornia grapes, and nectarines. 

The U.S. peach crop is forecast at 2.14 
billion pounds, 19 percent smaller than 
last year. Indicated freestone produc- 
tion is down 30 percent from last year, 
with the Southern States expected to 
harvest less than half the amount of 
last year. The California clingstone 
peach crop, used mostly for canning, 
will likely be down only slightly. The 
crop is in good condition, but fruit size 
is small. 

The initial forecast of U.S. apple pro- 
duction for the 1985 season is set at 
8,06 billion pounds. 5 percent below 
last year. Although the 3.05 billion 
pounds forecast for the Eastern States 
is down 6 percent, New York/the lead- 
ing State, expects to harvest a 4- 
percent larger crop than in 19&4- Ap- 
ple production in the Western States is 
also expected to decline 9 percent from 
last year, to 3.49 billion pounds. 

Washington, the leading apple produc- 
er, is expecting a crop of 2.5 billion 
pounds, down 15 percent from 1984. 
Record cold weather after unseasonally 
warm weather in early April reduced 
the crop. California's forecast of 640 
million pounds is up 11 percent from a 
year ago, Production in the Central 
States is forecast at 1,52 billion 
pounds, up 25 percent from 1984, pri- 
marily because of a 30-percent in- 
crease in Michigan production. 

The U.S. pear and California plum 
crops will be down about 9 and 27 per- 
cent, respectively, from last year. 
However, California's nectarine output 
is forecast at an alltime high^ The 
California grape harvest is projected to 
be 11 percent larger than last year, 
with Increased production reported for 
table* wine, and raisin grapes. Be- 
cause of low returns! fertilizer applica- 
tions and irrigation have been reduced 
to cut coats. Some vineyards have 
been pulled or abandoned since last 
season. 

As of July 1, the 1984/85 U.S. citrus 
crop was estimated at 10.4 million 
tons* 3 percent below 1983/84. The de 
cline is primarily due to the freeze- 
damaged Florida orange crop. Howev- 
er, remaining un harvested supplies of 
oranges and lemons were up sharply 



from last season, reflecting larger Cali- 
fornia Valencia and lemon crops, 
Unharvested grapefruit supplies were 
only moderately larger. 

During the first half of 1985, the index 
of grower prices for all fruit averaged 
19 3 percent above 1984. In June, the 
index continued to advance seasonally, 
but was 6 percent below a year ago due 
to lower grower prices for lemons, 
oranges, and apples. Orange prices are 
expected to remain lower than a year 
ago through the summer, while prices 
for fresh grapefruit and lemons will 
likely remain firm. 

Retail fresh fruit prices have also risen 
steadily, reflecting reduced citrus sup- 
plies and rising demand. The smaller 
summer fruit crops, combined with 
seasonally low supplies of apples and 
citrus, are expected to keep retail fresh 
fruit prices high this summer. Be- 
cause of higher prices for frozen con- 
centrated orange juice and canned 
fruit, retail prices of processed fruit 
have been above a year earlier. How- 
ever, because of slow movement, retail 
prices of processed fruit should remain 
relatively steady through the summer. 
[Ben Huang (202) 447-7290] 

• Vegetables 

Vegetable harvests are on schedule in 
the major producing areas (Corn Belt, 
Texas Rio Grande Valley, Arizona, and 
California), By the second week of 
June, California's broccoli and lettuce 
harvests were in full swing. However, 
grower prices were down 38 percent 
and 61 percent, respectively, from last 
year due to heavy supplies. Shipments 
of California fresh-market tomatoes 
tripled in the first week of June from 
the last of May, but still ran 50 per- 
cent behind a year earlier. F,o,b. 
tomato prices have advanced as sup- 
plies in other areas declined. 

U.S. processing vegetable acreage in 
1985, at 1.41 million acres, is a modest 
1 percent above last year. However, 
processing tomato acreage dropped 10 
percent, mostly in California, Snap 
bean, cucumber for pickles, and green 
pea processing acreage increased 4 to 6 
percent over last year, while sweet 
com moved up 1 percent. The primary 
use of snap beans, sweet corn, and 
green peas has been shifting from can- 
ning to freezing. In particular, sweet 
corn acreage for canning dropped 7 
percent from last year, while acreage 
for freezing rose 10 percent. 



The shifts in processing vegetable 
acreage may be better understood by 
examining the trends in the Producer 
Price Index (PPI) for canned and 
frozen vegetables. The PPI for all 
canned vegetables trended downward 
from January to May 1985, and is 
currently 4 percent below those 5 
months in 1984- Canned sweet corn 
prices alone dropped 20 percent, help- 
ing to pull the overall May index down 
to 244,6 (1967 = 100). 

The PPI for frozen vegetables during 
this period moved in the opposite direc- 
tion, rising 3 percent with frozen green 
beans up 4 percent. Prices for frozen 
green beans will likely dip because 
1985 contract acreage is estimated to 
be 7 percent over 1984. This would be 
the largest amount of acreage con- 
tracted in 10 years. 

Planting of dry edible beans was near- 
ly complete by mid June. Estimated 
acreage is expected to match 1984 1 s at 
1.497 million acres, though Pinto 
acreage may increase and Great 
Northern may decline. Although 
grower prices for all dry beans have 
strengthened so far in 1985, they 
remain 10 percent below the first 5 
months of 1984. 

If yields and exports remain at last 
year's levels, producers will likely see 
falling prices through harvest even 
though exports are currently running 6 
percent above last season's. In Califor- 
nia, the new crop large Lima bean har- 
vest is approaching, spurring price cuts 
on old ^crop beans. {Shannon Hamm 
(202)447-7290] 

• Sugar 

On June 28, after review of market 
conditions, the CCC offered sugar pro- 
cessors a 1-month extension on their 
1984-crop loans that matured July 1. 
Several Florida sugar processors have 
filed intent to forfeit notices on raw 
sugar, 

In addition, Great Western (GW) 
Sugar Company forfeited 165.1 million 
pounds of refined sugar on July 1. 
Since June 1, GW has forfeited 216.9 
million pounds and filed notice on 
another 56.7 million for July 31, Car- 
gill Corporation bought 32 million of 
the 51.8 million pounds of refined 
sugar forfeited by GW on June 1. The 
purchased sugar came from GW's 
Colorado plants at Fort Morgan, Gree- 
ley, and Loveland. 

The Crop Reporting Board's July 10 
Acreage report showed that overall 
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planted augarbeet acreage was down 
slightly from 1984. This is the first in- 
dication of sugarcane and sugarbeet 
acreage. Sugarbeets were not included 
in the February Prospective Plantings 
report because of uncertainty sur- 
rounding GW. Acreage will fall to 
nearly zero in Colorado and will be 
zero in Kansas. These reductions will 
offset acreage increases of 10 percent 
in Ohio, 14 percent in Michigan, 4 per- 
cent in Minnesota, and 75 percent in 
Montana- 

Total sugarcane acreage is estimated 
to increase 1 percent in 1985. This in- 
crease will be almost solely in Louisia- 
na where acreage is estimated to in- 



crease 7 percent, after a large decrease 
in 1984 due to freeze damage, Acreage 
in Hawaii is expected to drop 7 per- 
cent, while in Texas acreage should be 
down 5 percent from 1984. Florida 
acreage should be steady. 

World sugar prices (f.o.b. Caribbean, 
contract no. 11) averaged 2.74 cents a 
pound in June, down slightly from 
May. World prices averaged 2.96 cents 
a pound in the second quarter, the 
lowest quarterly average since fourth- 
quarter 196fr World stocks at t he end 
of 1984/85 are projected to reach 43.5 
million tons, or 50 percent more than 
normal stock requirements. With no 
overall world stocks reductions fore- 
seen in 1985/86, prices are likely to 
remain between 3 and 4 cents through 
early 1986. 



The U.S. retail price of sugar fell 0.2 
cents in May to 35.4 cents a pound. 
Declines followed decreases in domes- 
tic raw sugar prices. Prom May 1984 
to May 1985, the spot price for domes- 
tic raw sugar (N.Y. contract no. 12) 
fell 4.2 percent, while retail sugar 
prices declined 3.5 percent - 

The CPFs for 14 sugar-containing 
products rose 0.4 percent in May and 
are 3.8 percent higher than a year ear- 
lier. Prices for these items should con- 
tinue to increase only moderately dur- 
ing the rest of 1985- Any retail price 
increases will be dampened by stable 
sugar prices. [Dave Harvey (202) 441- 



HIGH-YIELDING RICE 

Problem or Solution f 
Suppose the U.S. rice sector could sell 
all the rice it produces at current 
world market prices and cover all costs 
of production. Then suppose there 
were no acreage restrictions, and no 
rice program, so that all of the es- 
timated 4 million acres reported as 
rice area were planted* Using the 
yield record set in 1981 of 4,819 
pounds an acre* the U.S. rice crop 
would be around 190 million cwt, or 
428 million bushels. 

Though that figure may sound high, 
consider the more staggering figure of 
260 million cwt— more than twice the 
forecast site of the 1985 crop. Impossi- 
ble? Not any longer. Not with high- 
yielding long grain rice on the horizon, 

To put these figures in some perspec- 
tive, consider that record disappear- 
ance of rice was achieved in 1980, 
when it totaled 156 million cwt. 
Disappearance has declined every year 
since, and may be only 120 million cwt 
in 1985/86. That means the rice from 
one year's harvest of high-yielding 
varieties could fulfill 2 years of 
current demand, and still leave an ade- 
quate carryover. 

This scenario may appear frightening 
to rice-industry watchers, but chances 
are it won't happen right away. There 
is currently a rice program, and to re- 
ceive benefits one must restrict 
acreage. 



Does this mean new varieties like 
Lemont don't stand a chance in the 
U.S. rice industry? Hardly. 

In fact, since high-yielding varieties 
were introduced 2 years ago, area 
planted to them has increased dramat- 
ically, from less than 150.000 to more 
than 1 million acres In 1985. Their 
full impact has yet to be measured 
however, as the 1985 season begins 
with the largest acreage reduction im- 
plemented since PIK. Indeed, the very 
presence of the new varieties is partly 
responsible for such an ettensive 
acreage reduction. 

With the potential for annual yield in- 
creases now measured in hundreds of 
pounds rather than a trend yield in- 
crease of just 25 pounds an acre, sub- 
stantially more area must be diverted 
from production to maintain price sup 
ports at even minimum levels. Farm- 
ers could harvest a larger crop from a 
smaller area while still satisfying more 
restrictive program requirements. 

So, it is tempting to view the new 
technology in a negative light. But 
what about the benefits of high- 
yielding rice? 

According to 1983 field demonstrations/ 
conducted in Texas, variable costs per 
acre for growing Lemont were 20 per* 
cent greater than current Texas 
varieties. Total costs per acre were 16 
percent greater. But Lemont field 
demonstrations averaged 25 percent 
hi|her yields than presently used 
varieties. The net result: per-unit 
costs using Lemont were between 6 
and 7 percent less. More recent field 



reports suggest that Texas producers 
who grew Lemont in 1984 nearly dou- 
bled their profits per acre in 1984 over 
traditional varieties. 

Let's return to our opening assumption 
that the U.S. rice sector was compet- 
ing on an equal price/cost footing 
within the world market. Unfor* 
tunately, the U.S. rice industry enjoys 
nothing so favorable. 

Farm legislation being considered in 
1985 will address potential solutions to 
this, but high -yielding rice varieties, 
far from being part of the problem fac- 
ing the industry, could offer some 
much needed assistance both to 
growers and policymakers. 

Lower unit cost* are the key. Fanners 
would be able to withstand lower 
prices because their marginal costs 
would decline, restrictions on acreage 
could be eased, and price supports 
lowered. The overall impact is a 
reduction of Government involvement 
In the rice industry, lower Government 
program costs, and a more efficient 
rice sector. 

Thus, if the rice market today could 
reach an equilibrium price of $8 a cwt, 
using the new high yielding varieties 
would permit the market to clear at 
about $7.35 a cwt, reflecting a 7. 
'percent decline in unit costs. In 
today's world rice market, that could 
make a difference- {Barbara Stucker 
(202) 4478444 
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Food Price Update 
Food prices in 1985 are rising at a 
slightly slower rate than in 1984, 
Large supplies of many farm foods, 
particularly meats, have kept food 
price increases small this year. In ad- 
dition, the rate of increase in dispos- 
able personal income has slowed, 
reducing the upward pressure on con- 
sumer demand. The Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) for food in the first 5 
months of 1985 averaged only 2.5 per- 
cent above a year earlier- The CPI for 



food will continue its pace in the 
second half of 1985, giving an annual 
average increase between 2 and 4 per- 
cent. 

Total production of red meat and poul- 
try in 1985 is expected to equal 19S4's. 
While beef and pork production is fore- 
cast to fall slightly this year from last, 
larger turkey and broiler production 
will more than offset the decline. 
Slaughter weights of cattle and hogs 
have averaged higher than normal this 
year, contributing to the larger-than- 
expected production of red meats. 
Also, the number of pigs saved per 
litter has averaged higher, adding to 
the expected number of slaughtered 
hogs. Poultry producers have in- 
creased production in response to a 
more profitable outlook and lower feed 
costs. 

These large supplies of meats and poul- 
try, coupled with slower growth in 
demand, have put downward pressure 
on retail prices- Average red meat 
prices in 1985 are likely to equal 
1984 V Beef prices are expected to 
average slightly lower and pork slight- 
ly higher. Retail prices for turkeys 
and broilers this year are likely to 
average slightly lower than in 1984, 

Fresh vegetable supplies have been 
larger this year than in 1984 despite 
the late January freeze that did con- 
siderable damage to the Florida crop. 
Supplies were large because many 
fresh vegetables had been harvested 
prior to the freeze and Mexican im- 
ports were very large. 



Changes In food price indicators, 1962 


through 


1985 




1962 


1963 


1984 I985F 
Percent 


Coost/nor Prices Indexes: 






All food 


*-0 


2.1 


3.8 2-4 


Food a*ay from homo 


S-3 


4.4 


4-2 3-6 


Food at home 


3-* 


M 


3,7 2-4 


Heat, poultry, & fish 


4.0 


-0,7 


1.6 -1-2 


Hoats 


*-8 


-U 


0.3 -1-2 


Boot & veal 


1.4 


-1.5 


1.2 -1^2 


Pork 


12.9 


-0.7 


-1.3 1 - 3 


Poultry 


-1,8 


1.2 


10.6 -2 • 1 


Fish & seafood 


3.6 


1.2 


3.2 2-5 


Eggs 


-2.8 


4.7 


11.7 -18 - ^15 


Dairy products 


1.4 


1.2 


0.7 1*2 


Fats & oils 


-2.8 


1.3 


9.5 3-5 


Fruits & vegetables 


5.5 


0.3 


8.6 2-4 


Sugar & sweets 


-0.2 


1.9 


3.9 2-4 


Cereals & bakery products 


4.5 


3.2 


4.4 2-4 


Nonalcoholic beverages 


2.8 


1.9 


2.5 2-4 


F = forecast. 









As a result, fresh vegetable prices did 
not rise to the extent they had after 
the Christmas freeze in 1983. This 
January, much of the damaged vegeta- 
ble acreage was replanted, causing 
harvest of replanted acres to overlap 
harvest of spring crops from other 
parts of the country. This kept sup- 
plies of fresh vegetables large in the 
spring quarter. With the CPI for fresh 
vegetables keeping well below last 
year's, prices in the second half are ex- 
pected to average slightly lower. 

Fresh fruit supplies this year have 
been small because of a reduced 1984 
apple harvest, smaller winter pear pro- 
duction, and a freeze- reduced citrus 
crop. Most fresh market citrus comes 
from the California crop, and it was 
also small. 

Supplies of most fresh fruit will 
remain in tight supply this summer be- 
cause of harsh winter weather and late 
spring frosts. Damage to peach trees 
in the Southeast will substantially 
reduce the summer crop. Supplies of 
apricots, plums, and sweet cherries 
also will be smaller than last year. 

With smaller supplies of many fresh 
fruits, prices will likely be much 
higher than in 1964. For all 1985, the 
CPI for fresh fruit is expected to aver- 
age 12 to 14 percent above 1984. 

Retail prices of most processed and 
packaged foods are expected to average 
between 2 and 4 percent above 1984. 
Rising marketing coats, including costs 
for labor, packaging, transportation, 
and energy are expected to cause most 
of the rise in retail prices. Increases 
in food marketing costs this year are 
expected to be near the general infla- 
tion rate, which is forecast at about 4 
percent. [Ralph Parlett (202) 447-8801] 

Food Consumption Update 
Total per capita food consumption is 
forecast to increase 0,3 percent in 1985 
to 1,431 pounds (retail weight 
equivalent). Consumption gains are 
expected in chicken* fish* vegetables, 
and vegetable oils, offsetting declines 
in red meats and fruits, 

Total per capita red meat consumption 
in 1985 is forecast at 150.4 pounds, 
down 2 percent from 1984 and 3 per- 
cent below 1983. In contrast, contin- 
ued increases in broiler production will 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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or capltb consumption of selected itrams: retail weight equivalent 



Mom 


1980^2 

average 


I9B5 


I984p 


I985F 


Total food 


l t 595-7 1 


,472,8 


1,426 


1,451 


Total rod moat 

Boot & veal 

Pork 

Lac* 

G*to & odible offals 


154.1 

78,5 

64,1 

1,4 

I0J 


154,2 

BO, 5 

62,2 

1,5 

10,2 


155,6 

80,4 

61,7 

1.4 

10 J 


"150,4 

78 J 

60,8 

1,5 

10,2 


Fishery products 1/ 


14,5 


15.0 


15,5 


15,7 


Poultry 


62,6 


65,4 


67.5 


70,0 


Total moat, poultry, fish 


251,2 


2J4,6 


236,6 


236,1 


Eggs 


55,9 


55.1 


55.0 


55,0 


Dairy products 
(product weight) 


*05,9 


M36,7 


507,2 


508,0 


Fats A oi 1$ 

(excluding butter) 


56,5 


57,6 


56.6 


59.1 



Fruit A moloos 164,1 175,0 170,6 168,9 

Rotables I potatoes 292,2 297,8 296,5 299,8 

Flour A cereal products 150,3 149,6 l5l,6 152,0 

Sugar I swoetonors 159,1 142,1 146,6 148.4 
(product weight) 

p - preliminary, F - forecast, J_/ Includes estimates of game 
fish Consumption, 



raise per capita poultry consumption 
approximately 4 percent This rise, 
plus a small increase in fish consump 
vtion, will nearly equal tile decline in 
red meats. Total consumption for all 
groups will decline only 0-5 pounds 
from 1984'a per capita record of 236 + 6 
pounds, 

Stable retail prices and promotional ef- 
forts for dairy products in 1985 may 
increase total disappearance of dairy 
products from 0*5 to 1,5 percent, as^ 
suming USDA donations remain at 
1984 levels* Per capita, this is about 
0,8 pounds more, on a product weight 
basis, and raises the total to 306 
pounds, the highest per capita con 
sumption in 5 years, 

Per capita fats and oils consumption is 
projected to increase about 4 percent 
in 1985, based on census figures for 
domestic disappearance for January 



through May, Per capita disappear- 
ance of baking and frying fats and 
salad and cooking oils is expected to 
increase in 1985, while margarine use 
should remain constant Total per cap* 
ita fats and oils consumption (exclud- 
ing butter) is forecast at 59 + l pounds 
in 1985, 

Because of continued strong demand, 
per capita consumption of fresh vege- 
tables is forecast to increase about 1 
pound in 1985. Consumption of pro- 
cessed vegetables will increase slight- 
ly, while a decline in canned vegeta- 
bles will be matched by an increase in 
frozen. 

Fruit consumption will decline about 1 
percent in 1985 due to reduced sup- 
plies of most major fruits— 
particularly citrus. Despite higher re- 
tail prices, strong demand for fruit 
juice will keep consumption constant- 
Increases in apple juice consumption 
will equal declines in frozen and 
chilled citrus juice. Total fruit and 



melon consumption is forecast at 169 
pounds per capita in 1985, down from 

171 pounds in 1984 + 

Use of sugar and sweeteners will in- 
crease modestly in 1985. Refined 
sugar will decline 7 percent, as high 
fructose corn syrup continues to re- 
place sugar in processed foods. In- 
creased competition Is also expected 
from artificial sweeteners. Per capita 
consumption of aspartame in 1985 is 
forecast to be 5.5 pounds (sugar sweet- 
ness equivalent), up 60 percent from 
the amount used in 1984. [Karen 
Bunch (202) 447-6860] 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the September Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 

August 

1 Poultry Slaughter 

2 Dairy Products 
6 Celery 

9 Vegetables 

12 Crop Production 

13 Mushrooms 
Turkey Hatchery 

15 Sugar Market Statistics 
Milk Production 

20 Cranberries - 
Farm Labor 

21 Catfish 

22 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

23 Livestock Slaughter 
Cattle on Feed 
Cold Storage 

29 Peanut Stocks & Processing 

30 Egg Products 
Agricultural Prices 

Reports are available through sub- 
scription only. For subscription infor- 
mation, write or call Jerry Clam pet, 
SRS, Crop Reporting Board, Rm, 5809- 
South Bldg.. Washington, DC 20250; 
(202) 447 2130. 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



Wheat: Changing Patterns 
in World Trade 

US, wheat exports reached a peak of 
48-8 million tons in 1981/82 
(July/June basis) and have declined 
each year since. The most recent 
1985/86 forecast shows a 15-perCent 
decline from 1984/85 to 32,7 million 
tons, the lowest since 1978/79. Rea- 
sons for the recent export declines in- 
clude the effect of the high dollar and 
international debt on the world econo- 
my, and production gains in importing 
countries such as China and India, 

All are partially responsible, and many 
are interrelated. However, the picture 
is not complete without analyzing 
world import demand and the signift 
cant changes in certain major import- 
ers, 

Individual importers usually have lit- 
tle or no control over the world econo- 
my or the trade practices of wheat ex- 
porters. They can, however, control 
their internal production, trade, and 
stockholding policies. Internal 
changes in many importing countries 
have significantly affected wheat trade 
in the 1980's. 

While global wheat imports grew 5.5 
percent annually from 1970 through 
1980, import growth in recent years 



haa slowed con si der ably . D u r i ng t he 
1980* s, imports have averaged 100 mil- 
lion tons a year, ranging from 94.1 mil- 
lion in 1980/81 to 105,6 million in 
1984/85. The forecast for 1985/86 is 
97.5 million. 

Consumption- Product ion 
Gap Narrows 

During the import growth period of 
1970-80, consumption in foreign coun- 
tries (excluding the USSR and China) 
exceeded production by an average of 
20 million tons a year. However, the 
gap has narrowed recently to an aver- 
age of 5 million tons a year. The Unit* 
ed States has often been referred to as 
the world's residual wheat supplier, 
and this role has become more pro- 
nounced in recent years. 

Wheat production among the major 
importers Gncluding India) has in- 
creased from 229 million tons in 
1980/81 to a forecast 265 million in 
1985/86. China and India have made 
notable strides toward self-sufficiency 
inthel980's. In both cases, U.S. 
wheat exports have been adversely af* 
fee ted. 

China's Import Needs Drop 
China's agricultural advances in the 
1980's, especially for wheat, have been 
phenomenal. Since 1980, China's 
wheat production has jumped over 60 
percent, from 55 million tons to a fore- 
cast 90 million tons in 1985/86. In 
1979 80, China introduced the house- 
hold contract system, which tied farm- 
ers' household incomes to their output. 
The Government has also raised prices 
paid for crops, and the average price 
received by a grain farmer has risen 
over 50 percent since 1978. In addi- 
tion, supplies of fertilizer have doubled 
over this period. 

For the first time, farmers could enter 
into 15-year land contracts, which pro- 
vided incentives for land improvement. 
China's farmers reacted swiftly to 
these policy changes. Current wheat 
yields are 60 percent greater than dur- 
ing 1977-79, prior to the Introduction 
of the new system. 

As China's production has expanded, 
its wheat imports have fallen steadily 
from 13.7 million tons in 1980 to a 
forecast 7.0 million tons in 1985/86. 
While China's Government planners 
correctly anticipated larger wheat 
demand to accompany the spurt in na- 
tional income* they underestimated the 



Exporters' Stocks Grow, 
Imports Steady . t . 
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speed at which their domestic produc- 
tivity would grow. During the past 5 
years, China signed long-term agree- 
ments to purchase wheat from all five 
major exporters, but as production 
grew, failed to meet the minimum pur- 
chase in at least one recent year with 
each exporter. 

China's 50-percent reduction in overall 
import demand has been the major fac- 
tor affecting its wheat purchases from 
the United States. The U.S. market 
share of China's wheat imports has 
also fallen from nearly two-thirds in * 
1980/81 to one-third in 1984/85, The 
actual quantity shipped has dropped 
from 8-5 million tons to 2.4 million. 
Lower competitor prices, China's desire 
to diversify among suppliers, and tex- 
tile trade disputes have hurt the U.S. 
market share. 

India Becomes Self -Sufficient 
India has also made outstanding pro- 
gress in the 1980's as a wheat produc- 
er. Its success did not come as sudden- 
ly as China's, but rather as the culmi* 
nation of a long-term goal of food 
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grain self sufficiency. During the past 
two decades, India's wheat output has 
quadrupled. Yields and area planted 
have nearly doubled. 

The Government of India has contin- 
ued to promote wheat production in 
the 1980's by boosting wheat procure 
ment dupport) prices and, during the 
laat 2 years, by lowering fertilizer 
prices. Improved yield* in recent years 
are also the result of steady gains in 
irrigated area, and the increased use of 
high -yielding varieties in regions 
beyond the Punjab, India's traditional 
breadbasket- 

India's wheat imports have fluctuated 
to a greater extent than its wheat out- 
put, because wheat is often imported 
to compensate for weather-induced 
shortfalls in nee and coarse grain 
production— crops not a* heavily irri- 
gated. Recently, India's wheat trade 
has fluctuated from net exports of 
about 400,000 tons a year during 
1977-79 to net imports of 2.8 million 
tons a year during 1981-83. Despite 
variability, India's net imports have 
declined since the 1960's, when they 
were the world's largest wheat import * 
er. 

Bumper crops in 1984 and 1985 have 
again thrust India back into the ex- 
porter role. Government wheat stocks 
are estimated at 21 million tons as of 
July 1, 1985, about 7 million above 
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target, and total wheat and rice stocks 
of 28 29 million tons exceed covered 
storage capacity by 8-9 million tons, 

In addition to measures to boost 
domestic consumption, the Indian 
Government will try to eiport at least 
2 million tons of surplus wheat, if 
buyers can be found. Quality problems 
and a domestic support price of about 
$125 a ton hamper efforts to make ei- 
port sales in a highly competitive mar- 
ket- It is anticipated that India will 
export 1*2 million tons in 1985/86, 
with some wheat moving to the Soviet 
Union under a 500,000 ton barter sale 
made in late 1984 

Additional sales to the Soviet Union 
are possible, a potential barter agree* 
ment for Pakistani cotton has been 
discussed! and other South Aaian 
buyers will surely be approached. In- 
dia has progressed from importing an 
average 2 million tons from the United 
States in 1981 83 to becoming an ex- 
port competitor in the Soviet and 
South Asian markets. 

With the cumulation of such large 
stocks, it is unlikely that India will 
need to import wheat for several years, 



even with a severe drought. Because 
record harvests are also projected for 
1985/86, stocks are likely to increase 
further, assuming normal weather. 
The current surplus indicates that 
India's long-awaited self-sufficiency in 
food grains may have arrived. 

Soviet import demand grew rapidly in 
the late 1970V Except for an estimat- 
ed 27.0 million tons in 1984/85, the So- 
viets have imported around 20 million 
tons a year since 1961/62. The 
1984/85 Soviet wheat harvest was es- 
timated at 73.0 million tone, and in 20 
years has fallen below that only in 
1965/66 and 1975/76. 

Import demand for the rest of the 
world (excluding China, India, and the 
USSR) has grown about 2 million tons 
a year (or roughly 3 percent) from 
1980 through the present. Much of 
thU growth has been through the in- 
creased use of concessional sales and 
attractive credit financing to develop* 
ing nations short on foreign exchange, 

Exporters' Stocks Increase Sharply 

The combined effects of declining im- 
ports by China and India, generally 
stable imports by the USSR, and grad- 
ually increasing imports by the rest of 
the world have steadied world import 
levels in the 1980's. World import 
demand is no longer rising 5 million 
tons a year as it did from 1975 to 1980, 
putting a strain on the world's major 
suppliers of wheat. 

The exportable supplies of the five ma- 
jor exporters— the United States, Ca 
aada, the EC, Australia, and 
Argentina— have-increased dramatical- 
ly since 1980. Ending stocks of the 
major exporters have grown nearly 60 
percent, from 48 million tons in 
1980/61 to an expected 76 million tons 
in 1985/86. The United States normal- 
ly holdt a majority of these stocks and 
Is expected to end the 1985/86 year 
with 41.6 million tons. 

EC ttocks ahnoet doubled in 1984/85 to 
15.9 million, and although production 
may decline 6 million tons in 1985786, 
EC atocka may continue to rise. A 
surprisingly strong 1984/85 export sea- 
son after a drought reduced harvest 
will leave Canadian stocks at their 
lowest level in over 25 years. Argenti- 
na has limited storage space and must 
export each year's wheat crop to make 
room for the coarse grain and oilseed 
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harvests. As a percentage of world 
trade, exporters 1 stocks have increased 
from 50 percent in 1980/81 to an an- 
ticipated 78 percent in 1985/86. These 
stocks contribute to falling prices and 
intensify competition. 

U*S* Loses Share to Competitors 
The U.S. market share rose in the late 
1970's and averaged 45 percent from 
1979/80-1981/82. With strong com- 
mercial demand from China and the 
USSR and very competitive export 
prices, U.S. wheat exports reached 48.8 
million tons— a 48-percent share in 
1981/82. U.S. exports have declined in 
recent years and are expected to cap- 
ture only 33 percent of the market in 
1985/86. Meanwhile, market shares for 
the four major competitors have in- 
creased, particularly for Argentina and 
Australia. 

Argentina has doubled its market 
share from 4 percent in 1979/80- 
1981/82 to an average of 8 percent in 
the past 3 years by expanding wheat 
production onto former pasture land. 
Because it is a low-cost producer with 
inadequate storage and severe foreign 
exchange shortages, Argentina must 
sell its surplus wheat each year at 
whatever price the market will bear. 

From 1980 to 1982* Argentine export 
prices were consistently above U.S. 
Gulf prices. However, during the past 
two years prices have returned to a 
more normal relationship, with Argen- 
tine export prices averaging $19 below 
US. Gulf prices. The margin widened 
to $40 a ton during the first quarter of 
1985. 

Australia's market share has grown 
from 12 percent in 1979/804982/83 to 
15 percent in 1984/85- 1985/86. 
Australia's area planted to wheat has 
increased over 10 percent since 1980. 
Some improved pasture lands were 
moved into wheat production because 
returns to wheat have been greater 
than the returns to livestock since the 
late 1970*8. The Australian Wheat 
Board sets export prices very close to 
those in the United State*, and it has 
successfully undercut U.S. prices to 
make large commercial sales. 



U*S* Commercial Sales Down 
Sharper Than Total Sales 
The composition of U.S. wheat exports 
has changed in the 1980's. While total 
exports have declined about 10 million 
i tons since fiscal 1982* commercial ex- 
ports have fallen even further. U>S> 
commercial exports dropped 13.2 mil- 
lion tons— from 38.7 million in 1982 to 
25.5 million in 1983. Commercial ex- 
ports rebounded somewhat in 1984 to 
28.9 million due to larger Soviet pur- 
chases, but commercial exports in 1985 
are expected to fall below 1983 levels. 

Sharp declines in the import needs of 
China and India, decreases in U.S. ex* 
ports to the USSR, and aggressive 
competitor pricing account for the loss 
in commercial sales. U.S. exports in 

1983 were bolstered somewhat by a 
near doubling of sales under GSM 
financing and the introduction of the 
blended credit program through which 
2.6 million tons were exported. From 
1980 to 1984, the proportion of exports 
assisted by the Government through 
credit programs and PL. 480 increased 
from 11 to 34 percent. 

U*& March-May Exports 
Lowest in a Decade 
U.S. wheat exports and sales thus far 
in fiscal year 1985 have been particu* 
larly slow. Overall sales and ship- 
ments are lower than in 1984, and ex* 

| ports from March through May were 
the lowest in over a decade. Commer- 
cial exports will likely decline in fiscal 
1985, in part because a larger Soviet 
crop is anticipated and their import 
needs will be smaller. However, the 
USSR is committed to import at least 
4 million tons of wheat based on the 

I long-term trade agreement. 

! Credit sales also may be lower than in 

1984 because the blended -credit pro- 
gram was suspended in February. The 
program was suspended after a U.S. 
district court ruled the program is sub- 
ject to cargo preference provisions. 

Cargo preference provisions require 
U.S. vessels be used for half of the 
| program's shipments. This adds great- 
ly to shipping costs. Although 
Congress may act to exempt the 
blended-credit program from cargo 
preference, it is unlikely that last 
year's 2.7 million tons of blended- 
credit exports can be equaled by the 
end of September 1985- Also the 
GSM-102 credit program has not been 
attractive enough to keep importers 
such as Turkey from buying Argentine 
and EC wheat at highly discounted 
prices. 



What Does the Future Hold? 
Changes in the import demand for 
wheat in China and India have con- 

I tributed to the decline in U S. wheat 
exports and to the leveling off of world 
wheat imports since 1980. Together, 

' both nations accounted for an average 
9 million tons of U.S. commercial ex- 
ports each year during 1980/81- 
1982/83. 

However* in 1984/85* China purchased 
only 2.4 million tons from the United 
States. It may purchase even less in 
1985/86 because the current wheat 
harvest is forecast to be another 
record. India did not purchase wheat 
commercially in 1984/85 and may soon 
be making sales that could displace 
U.S. exports to South Asia and the 
\ USSR. 

Given their domestic advances in food 
grain production, China and India are 
not likely in the short-term to revert 
to regularly importing 15 million tons 
of wheat each year as they did in 
1981/82 and 1982/83, As long as these 
Governments support the returns to 
I farmers, wheat production will remain 
strong. External economic factors and 
competitor trade practices may change, 
but the import demand of China and 
India will be most influenced by their 
own internal policies and producer in- 
centives. 

The import demand for the rest of the 
world is growing gradually, but this 
growth is not coming to the United 
States as increased commercial wheat 
sales- Many countries do respond, 
however, to credit programs and at- 
tractive incentives when exporters 
offer them- To compete in the market 
at a time of worldwide surpluses, the 
United States will have to become 
more aggressive. 

The Export Enhancement Program an- 
nounced in May is designed to regain 
U.S. market share in countries where 
! subsidized competitor exports have 
made inroads- Two initiatives have 
been announced already for wheat and 
wheat flour. The first involves poten- 
tial additional exports of up to 1 mil- 
lion tons of non-durum wheat to Al- 
| geria, while the second involves up to 
[ 600,000 tons of wheat flour to Egypt. 
The extent and timing of further ini- 
tiatives for wheat remain undeter- 
mined. IScott Reynolds (202) 7861691} 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade indicators 
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Weak Land Values 
Mirror Farm Economy 



Farmland Values Continue To Drop 
Average farmland values dropped 12 percent from April 
1964 to April 1985. The index o^ U.S. farmland value was 
128 (1977*100), down from 146 in 1984. When this 12- 
percent decrease in nominal value is coupled with the 4- 
percent increase in the Consumer Price Index (CPI), it 
implies a 16-percent fall in real terms* 

The decline was widespread, affecting all the contiguous 
States, except New England. New Jersey, and Texas (gee 
map). Losses were largest in the Corn Belt, Lake States, 
and Northern Plains, where values decreased 20 percent or 
more in all States except Wisconsin, Michigan, and North 
Dakota- 



off -farm income and by the influence of expanding residen* 
tial and recreational use of land. Texas also had much 
lower value growth during the 1970's than most other 
States. 

Iowa and Nebraska suffered the largest losses. Iowa values 
fell 29 percent, after dropping 11 percent last year, while 
Nebraska's dropped 28 percent, following a 12-percent loss 
in 1984. Values have fallen more than 40 percent since 
1981 in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio as well as Iowa and 
Nebraska. 

USDA, Federal Reserve, and Universities Concur 
Surveys by land grant universities* banks, and other sources 
provide further evidence of the decline in values, particular- 
ly in the Midwest. The universities of Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, Iowa State, and North Dakota State alt reported com- 
parable decreases in land values in their most recent sur- 
veys, and the Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago and Kansas 
City also reported decreases in their quarterly surveys of 
bankers. A January 1985 survey by Landowner Newsletter 
reported large losses during 1984 in the Midwest. 

USDA estimated the U.S. average value for 1985 at $679 an 
acre. The average includes a wide variety of productivity 
and use classes, from semiarid rangeland to irrigated land 
devoted to high-value specialty crops. State average values 
range from under $300 in some of the Mountain States to 
above $3,000 in some New England States and New Jersey. 
Wide value differences also occur in States that have both 
rangeland and land in high-value farm production or have 
strong nonagricultural demands. 

Causes of Land Value Adjustment 

The roots of the present difficulties in the land market go 
back to the early 1970's. Strong growth in demand for farm 
products, combined with increasingly attractive support 
programs near the end of the decade, raised producer 
returns. Higher returns translated into rising farmland 
values, particularly cropland values. High inflation and 
low, often negative, real interest rates in the general econO* 
my reinforced upward pressure on farmland values. The 
boom in land prices also was aided by strong demands for 
land as an inflation hedge and tax shelter. 



The average value of an acre of farmland for April 1985 is 
estimated to be $679, which is more than 17 percent under 
the peak of $823 reached in 1982. Wide differences do exist 
within and between States. For some States, particularly in 
the Corn Belt, values have declined to 1976-77 levels. 

In the Midwest the large losses in value on cash grain 
farms can be associated with the drop in farm income that 
accompanied declining exports and falling grain prices. 
Values increased rapidly in the 1970 1 * in much of the 
Midwest as grain prices rose, indicating a close relationship 
between grain prices and land values in this area, 

The continuing increase in land value in Texas stands out 
since it is the only State outside the Northeast that escaped 
the downturn, Values have declined in some parts of Texas 
where there are few land-use alternatives to agriculture, 
and in areas where irrigation cutbacks have occurred 
because of falling groundwater levels and high pumping 
costs. Declines in these areas have been offset by continu- 
ing demand for small farms and ranches hy buyers with 
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These same factors worked in reverse in the 1980V Pro- 
ducer returns declined as demand for U.S. products here 
and abroad weakened, stocks increased, and nominal com- 
modity support levels were eventually frozen. A sharp drop 
in the inflation rate, combined with high real interest rates, 
reinforced the downward pressure on land values. Declining 
farm incomes led to cash flow problems for many farm 
operators, especially those who had used debt to finance 
purchases of equipment and land at near peak prices. The 
decline in land values since 1981 reflects a fundamental 
adjustment to lower expectations of future earnings. 

Pessimistic Outlook Fuels Declines 

The 9-percent decline in land values between 1981 and 1984 
reflects fundamental adjustments in the land market as it 
acts to bring land prices in line with current expectations 
and market conditions. The 12-percent decline in aggregate 
values between 1984 and 1985 is part of that process* but 
the current outlook for land prices is pessimistic because of 

• uncertainty about the 1985 farm bill, 

• excess production capacity, 

• the continued decline in farm exports, and 

• expectations of continued high real interest rates. 

Prospects for future land prices depend on developments in 
the general economy and in the agricultural sector. 

Financial Stress Behind Declines 

Declining land values are a major symptom of the 
widespread financial stress in agriculture. Land accounts 
for about three»fourths of total farm assets, 

Financial stress varies among farmers, Farmers who pur- 
chased land near the peak with low down payments and 
high interest rates have seen their equity shrink and in 
some cases disappear. Farmers who borrowed against the 
increased value of their land may have endangered their 
equity on land acquired in earlier years- 

The decline in farmland values has had a serious affect on 
rural communities and farm-related businesses like input 
suppliers and farm lenders. The failure rate of agricultural 
banks has risen and more are classified as problem banks. 
The Farm Credit System has been under stress because 
some production credit associations have failed and because 
Federal land bank associations face increasing problem 
loans. Many borrowers have not had the cash to make loan 
payments. 

Input suppliers also have suffered losses when farmers are 
unable to pajr for goods purchased on credit. Lower land 
values have created problems for rural communities where 
farmland is a major element of the property tax base. 

Prospects for Land Price* 

The experiences of the past decade underline (a) the role of 
expectations of future land earnings on land prices and 
(b) the interdependencies between the agricultural sector 
and developments in the rest of the economy. 



Falling interest rates would relieve some of the financial 
problems of the sector and sustain higher land values at 
any given level of land earnings. Improvements in the pros- 
pects for land earnings would contribute to stable or rising 
land values. Farmland values could stabilize near current 
levels if growth in demand for farm products maintains or 
increases commodity prices or if price and income supports 
are continued at current levels. But, lower commodity 
prices, reduced support levels, or higher real interest rates 
could lead to further declines in land values. 

For Some, Production Costs Are Lowered 
Will falling land values help lower the cost of production? 
The answer is a qualified ''Yes.' 1 Lower land prices will 
help lower the costs of production for some producers, but 
not very rapidly, This is true for several reasons. First, a 
substantial number of farm operators and farm landlords 
have either no or relatively small debts on their land. From 
an accounting standpoint, falling land prices will reduce the 
wealth of these farms, but will have no direct effect on 
their costs of doing business- However, it may influence 
their credit worthiness and borrowing capacity. 

Even for more heavily indebted landowners, interest pay- 
ments on landed-debt are long-term contractual obligations. 
For these operators, falling land prices will not lower their 
costs, Direct beneficiaries of falling land values are those 
individuals who purchase land at the lower prices, but only 
2 to 4 percent of farmland is sold in a normal year Also, 
lower cash rents will lower cost of production for those 
farmers operating with cash leases. 

Land Values and Cash Rents 

In 1985, cash rents for cropland have declined in 23 of the 
28 States where estimates were available in 1984. Howev- 
er, in 4 of those States, the change was less than a dollar an 
acre. 

Because farmland values dropped more than rents in most 
States, the ratio of rents to values increased in all but 
seven i mostly Northeastern States. Rent -to -value ratios 
increased substantially throughout the Corn Belt, Lake 
States, and Dakotas- 

Some of the largest declines occurred in Iowa and Nebraska, 
where land values dropped most, Iowa rents fell 12 percent, 
from $117 in 1984 to $103 in 1985, compared with the 29- 
percent decrease in land value. In Nebraska, irrigated crop- 
land rented for $114 in 1984 and $92 in 1985 and dry crop* 
land rented for $57 and $47. These decreases of 20 and 18 
percent are considerably less than the 28 percent fall in 
land values. 

The trend in pasture rente was not as well defined as for 
cropland. Rente for pasture increased in 9 of the 22 States. 

En the long run, rente and values move in tandem. In the 
Corn Belt, for example, values and rents rose gradually dur- 
ing 1950 to 1974, but the relationship between the two 
remained stable. Between 1974 and 1981, values rose more 
rapidly than rents. Rents and values appear to be return- 
ing to the historical relationship they had before 1974^ \Bill 
Heneberry (202) 786-1430) 
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Sources of Data on Farmland Vatut 
ERS estimates the per-acre value of farmland annually by 
surveying a random sample of farmers. Farmers are asked 
to estimate the value of cropland, pasture, and woodland in 
their area. In States where irrigation is important, the 
value of irrigated land is also requested. 

Farmers' estimates are summarized by crop reporting dia- 
tricti, district averages are combined to make State aver- 
ages, and these are aggregated to give an average for the 48 
contiguous States. An index number and a dollar per- acre 
value are published. Values are compared with the previous 
year to determine the percentage change in value and the 
index of value- The current base year for the index is 1977. 

Dollar values of farmland are based on the U.S. Census of 
Agriculture. The census asks farmers to estimate their 
farm's market value, as well as the number of acres they 
operate. Average per-acre values by county and State are 
estimated from these data. Because census data are not 
available every year, dollar values from the most recent 
census are projected with the change in the index of farm- 
land values. 

Dollar values are revised periodically as new census data 
become available. In this year's report, values from 1980-84 
were revised to be consistent with the 1982 census. In some 
States, particularly those where values dropped rapidly 
after 1981, the revisions result in substantial changes in 
per-acre value, These changes affect the value of land and 
buildings per farm. 

Information on farmland transfers is obtained from a sur- 
vey of realtors; lenders, appraisers, farm managers, and oth- 
ers involved in tbe land market, Respondents to this survey 
are asked to report information on recent sales of land in 
their area, including financial aspects of the sale* charac- 
teristics of buyers and sellers, and expected use of the land. 
Data from this survey are summarized by region. [Bill 
Heneberry (202) 786-1430] 
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Tax Reform: 

Its Impact on Agriculture 



Growing dissatisfaction with the Federal income tax system 
has led to a call for reform- Reforms have been laid out in 
proposals by Brad) ey-Gep hart, Kemp-Kasten, and more 
recently! the Reagan Administration. 

While specifics differ in each, all three contain a common 
theme. Each would reduce marginal tax rates and broaden 
the income tax base. To do this, they would eliminate many 
of the special provisions that have crept into the system 
over the years. 

Agriculture, like other sectors of the economy, benefits from 
a variety of these special provisions. The impact of tax 
reform on agriculture would vary, depending upon which 
exclusions, deductions, and credits would be eliminated or 
modified and the extent to which marginal tax rates would 
be reduced. 

We will focus here on the Administration's proposal, 

because it is the one likely to receive the most attention 
over the next several months. It contains several signifi- 
cant features that affect agriculture, including 

• reductions in individual and corporate tax rates 

• modifications in investment tax credit and depreciation 
policies 

• changes in the current deductibility of various develop- 
ment coats 
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* restrictions on property eligible for capital gains treat- 
ment 

* limits on the use of the cash method of accounting. 

Individual Tax Rates and Deductions 
The current tax system contains 14 brackets with tax rates 
ranging from 11 to 50 percent. The personal exemption is 
now $1,040 and the standard deduction is $3,540 on a joint 
tax return. Rate brackets, personal exemptions, and stan- 
dard deductions are indexed for inflation. The proposed tax 
system would have only three tax brackets: 15, 25, and 35 
percent. The personal exemption would be increased to 
$2,000, and the standard deduction to $4,000 on a joint 
return. All three would continue to be indexed for infla- 
tion. 

To broaden the income tax base, some deductions would be 
eliminated and some fringe benefits taxed. The main non- 
business deductions include the two-earner deduction for 
married couples and the itemized deduction for State and 
local taxes. The taxed fringe benefits include a portion of 
health and life insurance provided by an employer. 

Now, more than half of all farmers are in tax brackets over 
15 percent. Under the proposal, three out of every four 
farmers would be in the new 15-percent tax bracket. Less 
than 5 percent of all farmers would be in the top 35-percent 

bracket. 

Taxes for most farmers would be about the same or less. 
The higher personal exemptions, standard deductions, and 
lower tax rates would offset losing some deductions and 
credits. In fact, the increase in the personal exemption to 
$2,000 will reduce farmer's taxable income about $8.4 bil- 
lion. This would reduce farm taxes about $1-3 billion. The 
increase in the standard deduction would result in an addi- 
tional tax reduction of about $100 million. 

Some farmers, particularly livestock farmers, would face 
higher Federal income taxes. Also, since net farm profit is 
the base on which Social Security (self- employment) taxes 
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are levied, many farmers would pay higher Social Security 
taxes initially due to the expansion of the income tax base. 
However, these tax liabilities should decrease as the index 
ing of depreciation deductions is reflected in tax returns 
over time. 

Corporate Tax Rates 

Between 1974 and 1982, the number of corporate farms 
increased from 28,442 to 59,792, This growth came almost 
entirely from an increase in family and other closely held 
farming corporations. Much of the growth in family farm 
corporations can be attributed to Federal tax policies. For 
example, lower and less progressive tax rates than the indi- 
vidual rate have encouraged family farms to incorporate. 

Under the Administration's tax proposal, the top corporate 
tax rate would be reduced from 46 to 33 percent. The gra- 
duated corporate tax rate structure would be retained for 
corporations with taxable incomes of $360,000 or less. 
Thus, most small family farm corporations would continue 
to benefit. The tax rate on the first $50,000 of taxable 
income woud remain the same. However, between $50,000 
and $75,000, the tax rate would drop from 30 to 25 percent, 
and between $75,000 and $100,000, it would fall from 40 to 
33 percent. This means the average tax rate on the first 
$100,000 of taxable corporate income would fall from about 
26 to 23 percent. 

Depreciation and the Investment Tax Credit 

The Accelerated Cost Recovery System (ACRS) enacted in 
1981 allows depreciable assets to be written off at accelerat- 
ed rates over periods of 3 to 18 years, depending upon asset 
type. Most farm assets can be written off over 5 years. Tax 
depreciation deductions are based on the historical cost of 
assets and, thus, are not indexed for inflation. Each tax- 
payer may immediately deduct up to $5,000 of investment 
each year. This is scheduled to increase to $10,000 by 1989. 

Most depreciable farm property also qualifies for the 6- or 
10-percent investment tax credit Qualifying farm property 
includes machinery, equipment, livestock purchased for 
dairy, draft, breeding, or sporting purposes* storage facili- 
ties, and single*purpose agricultural structures. For farm- 
ers and others who plant trees for timber, up to $10,000 a 
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year of reforestation expenditures are eligible for the 
investment tax credit. These may also be amortized Over 7 
years. 

Now, if the full tax credit is claimed, the basis for deprecia- 
tion (cost of the asset) must be reduced by 50 percent of the 
investment tax credit. Alternatively, the taxpayer may 
reduce the tax credit 2 percentage points, resulting in 
either a 4- or 8-percent credit. For example, the purchaser 
of a farm tractor may claim the full 10-percent tax credit 
and depreciate only 95 percent of the tractor's cost, or take 
an 8-percent tax credit and depreciate its full cost. 

The Administration proposes the Capital Cost Recovery Sys- 
tem (CCRS), which would divide all assets into six classes 
representing varying rates of economic depreciation. Tax 
depreciation deductions computed with the declining- 
balance method, 1 would be indexed for inflation. The tax 
depreciation rates would range from 55 percent a year for 
Class I property to 4 percent a year for Class 6 property, 

Timber and other de pie table assets would not be subject to 
CCRS. They would be indexed for inflation. How? The 
cost depletion basis used to determine taxable income would 
be adjusted upon the sale of the asset. 

The Administration's proposal would eliminate the invest- 
ment tax credit. The current option to expense up to $5,000 
would be retained, but the scheduled increase to $10,000 
would be repealed. Amortizing of reforestation expendi- 
tures would also be repealed- By allowing a fanner to 
expense up to $5,000 a yean as much as 25 percent of his 
total farm investment could be written off in the first year. 



With current inflation, effective tax rates 2 for investments 
in moat types of depreciable farm capital are well below sta- 
tutory rates. In some cases they are actually negative. 
Eliminating the investment tax credit and lengthening the 
write-off periods would increase these effective tax rates for 
most investors in farm machinery and equipment. Effective 
tax rates for investments in some farm structures would 
fall. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that the after-tax cost of 
farm equipment and structures could rise an average of 7.5 
percent. At current prices, overall farm investment may 
decline slightly. 

The proposed indexing of tax depreciation would stop effec- 
tive tax rates from fluctuating with the inflation rate. At 
high inflation, investment incentives under ACRS decline, 
Under CCRS, the incentive to invest would remain con- 
stant. 

Indexing also eliminates the need to "front load" deduc- 
tions. Front loaded deductions provide a substantial portion 
of total tax incentives for investment in the first or second 
year of the investment. This occurs now because of the 
investment tax credit and accelerated depreciation. Front 
loading is essential to many tax shelter investments. 

The proposal also treats various types of farm and nonfarm 
capital more neutrally than the current system. This 
should lead to a more efficient use of capital In agriculture 
and in the economy as a whole. 

Capital Gain* 

Property used for business or held as an investment gen- 
erally qualifies for capital gains treatment Now, only 40 
percent of long-term capital gains are included in Income- 



Method of computing depreciation allowance by multiplying a constant 
rate tor percent) by the remaining f undepreciated) cost of the asset each 
year. 





Capital 


Cost Recovery System (CCRS) 


CCRS 
Class 


Rate of 

depre- 
dation ■ 


Asset 


Years to 
write-off 

4 


1 


«* 


Autos, light trucks 
& brooding bogs 


2 


44% 


Other farm trucks 


5 


5 


55* 


Farm tractors 


6 


4 


221 


All other depreciable 
farm property Including 
brooding & dairy cattle 


7 


5 


17* 


No farm assets In this 


10 


6 


n 


class 

General purpose farm 
structures 


28 


* Percentage 
balance. 


app 1 i es each year to 


remaining 



Percentage amount by which the real rate of return on an investment is 
reduced by taxes. 
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So with the current top marginal tax rate at 50 percent, the 
maximum tax rate on long-term capital gains is 20 percent 
(40-percent taxable times 50-percent tax rate). 

As proposed, the exclusion for long-term capital gains would 
be reduced from 60 to 50 percent. Thus, for an investor in 
the proposed top 35-percent tax bracket, the tax rate on 
long-term capital gains would be reduced to 17*5 percent' 
(50 percent taxable times 35-percent tax rate). Most farm- 
ers would be in the new 15-percent tax bracket and there- 
fore pay a tax on long-term capital gains of only 7.5 per- 
cent. 

The Administration proposes that beginning in 1991 tax* 
payers could opt to index their capital assets for inflation. 
However, any gain must then be fully included in income. 

Preferential tax treatment under the Administration's pro- 
posal would only Apply to investment assets. Thus, profits 
from the sale of depreciable property and livestock held for 
dairy, draft, breeding, or sporting purposes would be taxed 
as ordinary income. In contrast, profits from farmland 
would continue to qualify for long-term capital gains treat- 
ment. 

Timber held as inventory for sale to customers or for use in 
a trade or business would not be eligible for long-term capi- 
tal gains. Profits would be treated as capital gains only if 
such timber satisfied the definition of a capital asset in the 
hands of a particular taxpayer. The proposal would contin- 
ue to qualify for capital gains timber held for investment 
and sold for a lump sum, or timber held by an owner who 
makes infrequent sales and is not in the timber business- 
Preferential treatment for non investment assets, which 
currently are eligible for capital gains, would be repealed 
over 3 years. Corporations would be taxed at 30 percent in 
1986, The rate would be increased 1 percent In 1987, 1988, 
and 1989. For individuals, the exclusion for capital gains 
would be reduced to 30 percent in 1986, 20 percent In 1987, 
10 percent in 1988, and fully taxed thereafter. 

Eliminating this provision would reduce existing incentives 
to adopt management practices that maximize the number 
of animals qualifying for capital gains. Although this 
would raise the tax burden on livestock farmers, reduced 
tax rates and increased personal exemptions could offset it 
for some. 

Cash Accounting 

Since 1915, fanners have been able to use the cash method 
of accounting for Federal income taxes. The continuation of 
this privilege has been justified on the grounds that the 
training or professional assistance needed to maintain the 
more complicated bookkeeping systems necessary for accru- 
al accounting would impose a substantial burden on many 
farmers- Based on 1982 Federal Income tax returns, about 
98 percent of farm sole proprietors use the cash method* as 
well as many farm corporations and partnerships- 

Under cash accounting, expenses are deducted in the year 
they are paid, income is recognized in the year it is 
received, and changes in the value of inventories are 
ignored. This greatly simplifies recordkeeping. However, it 
permits investors to mismatch income and associated 



expenses by generating deductions in the early years of an 
investment while delaying the recognition of income by 
building inventories that are not taxed until they are sold. 

Because of the abuses of cash accounting by tax -she I ten 
investors* Congress has attempted to limit its application. 
Some nonfamily corporations with gross receipts in excess 
of $1 million are prohibited from using cash accounting. In 
addition, farm syndicates and cash basis tax shelters are 
required to claim tax deductions for feed t seed, fertilizer, 
and similar inputs in the years they are used, regardless of 
the years in which they were purchased. 

Under the Administration's proposal, cash accounting would 
be restricted to farms with annual gross receipts of $5 mil- 
lion or less. This would affect very few farms— only about 
250 sole proprietorships in 1982. According to the 1982 
Census of Agriculture, about 1,000 farm corporations and 
partnerships would have also been required to switch. 

Development Expenditures 

Farmers are now allowed to claim immediate tax deductions 
for expenditures associated with the development of certain 
capital assets- For example, the costs of raising dairy, draft, 
breeding, and sporting livestock to maturity and the costs 
of caring for new orchards and vineyards until they reach 
bearing age may be deducted in the tax year in which such 
expenses are paid. Most costs of producing timber, except 
for planting costs and cultural practices before the see- 
dlings are established, are also currently deductible. 

The expensing of development costs distorts or mismatches 
the expenses and income from the developed asset. This 
mismatching has been used to generate losses that can be 
written off against income from other sources. Thus, farm 
assets for which development expenses may be deducted 
have attracted tax-motivated investment. 

Concern about how such tax-motivated investments affect 
production and price levels prompted Congress to place 
restrictions on the deductibility of some development 
expenses. Thus, developers of citrus and almond groves, 
farm syndicates and some farm corporations are required to 
capitalize some preproduction costs. 

Under the Administration's proposal, preproductive expendi- 
tures for animals and plants with a development period of 2 
years or longer would be capitalized. They would be added 
to the cost or basis of the assets and either claimed later as 
tax depreciation deductions or subtracted at the time of 
sale from the asset price to obtain the taxable gain. 

The proposal would apply to development costs paid or 
incurred on or after January 1, 1986. However, production 
costs (including interest) attributable to timber that was 
planted before 1986 would be capitalized under a 10-year 
phase^in period. Thus, 10 percent of such costs paid or 
incurred in 1986 and 20 percent in 1987 would have to be 
capitalized until 100 percent was reached in 1995. 
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Schedule Ft 



Current law Proposed law 



Gross farm receipts 
F ield crop sales 
Cattle sales 

Gross receipts 

Farm deductions 
Production costs 
Depreciation \f 
Expensing of capital 

Tot a 1 deduc t i ons 

Wot farm prof i t 

Form 4797: 

Breeding cattle sales 
Exclusion (60 percent) 
Taxable gain 

Form 1040: 

Wages 

Interest income 
Capital gains 
Other farm Income 
Net farm profit 
Tot* I I ncome 

Spousal deduction 

Adjusted gross income 
Personal exemptions 
Taxable income 

Income tax 3/ 
In^es front Srodlt 
Net income tax 

Schedule SE: 

Sel f -employment income 
Self -employment tax 

Total Federal taxes 



$72,072 

4,400 



7,590 
5,000 

68, 726 



7,744 



$72,072 
4,400 



56,158 

8,810 

5.000 

"6?>45 

6,524 



600 

5 60 


2/ 600 


246 


" oOO 


19,670 

4,000 

240 



7,744 

31,6*4 


19,670 

4,000 



600 

6,524 

50,894 


- 775 





50,879 

- 4.320 

261559 


50*894 

* 8.000 

221&W 


5,743 
- 617 
5,126 


2,834 



2,854 


7,744 
955 


6,524 

802 



4,079 



3,656 



1/ Assumes tax plan is fully implemented* 
Investment of $13,610 in 1986 and same real levot 
in previous years * 2/ Assume gain from cattle 
sales not part of net farm profit on schedule F* 
3/ Assumes u^e of the standard deduction. 



The after-tax costs of developing groves, orchards* and vine- 
yards, raising most cattle* and producing timber would 
increase- New investments in these areas would be based 
more on prospective returns and less on tax benefits. As a 
consequence* tax shelter investments in the orchard and 
livestock sectors would be reduced. 

Capitalized development costs would be indexed for infla- 
tion. Thus* the real value of these deductions would be 
maintained, reducing the tax increase that would occur as a 
result of this proposal* However, the requirement to capi- 
talize development expenditures would impose a significant 
recordkeeping burden on many farmers, 



Conservation and Land Clearing Expenditures 
Under current law, farmers are permitted to claim immedi- 
ate tax deductions for expenditures on soil and water con- 
servation, land clearing, and fertilizer, lime, and other 
materials used to enrich or condition the soil. The soil and 
water conservation deduction is limited to 25 percent of the 
taxpayer's gross income from farming. The land clearing 
deduction cannot exceed the smaller of 95,000 or 25 percent 
of net taxable income from farming. Sole proprietors now 
claim about 9200 million for soil and water conservation 
and land clearing expenditures each year. 

The Administration's tax proposal would repeal these deduc- 
tions. Without special provisions, some of these expendi- 
tures could be recovered over the period of benefit, hut oth- 
ers could be recovered only when the land is sold. Fertilizer 
that is used up in producing an annual crop would continue 
to be fully deductible in the first year. However, those soil 
conditioners with more residual benefit would have to be 
amortized over the benefit period- 
Eliminating the option to expense these investments would 
increase their after-tax cost and may cause some marginal- 
ly profitable conservation or land clearing projects to be 
shelved. Without the current deduction for land clearing, 
incentives to bring additional marginal land into production 
would be reduced. 

Interest Expenses 

Interest paid or incurred on indebtedness is generally fully 
deductible under current law. However, interest on debt 
incurred to acquire investment property is limited to 
$10,000 over net investment income. The Administration's 
proposal reduces this limit to $5,000 over net investment 
income, and expands the definition of investment interest to 
include all interest other than that incurred in a trade or 
business (except home mortgage interest). 

The deductibility of interest is an important feature of 
some limited partnership tax-shelter investments. Since 
the expanded definition of investment interest would 
include the interest paid by limited partners and those 
shareholders in subchapter S corporations 3 who do not 
actively participate in management, this provision would 
tend to reduce tax shelters in agriculture and in other sec- 
tors of the economy. 

Farm owner- opera tors, most farm landlords, general 
partners, and the shareholder -managers of subchapter S cor- 
porations would not be affected by this proposal They 
would be able to continue claiming tax deductions for all of 
their business interest. 

Minimum Tax 

Individuals and corporations who substantially reduce their 
taxable incomes through preferential tax provisions are 
required to add back some of the excluded income and then 
apply the applicable minimum tax rate. For corporations, 
the minimum tax rate Is IB percent on tax preference items 
that exceed the greater of $10,000 or the regular corporate 
income tax. For individuals, an alternative minimum tax of 
20 percent is imposed on a taxpayer's "alternative 



*A small buBiness corporation which to treated » a aok proprietorship or 
partnership for Federal income tax purposes. Gain* and lo**** are passed 
through to the shareholder! inatead of being taxed at the eqrparate level. 
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minimum taxable income*' over $40,000, (Alternative 
minimum taxable income is essentially equal to the sum of 
adjusted gross income and tax preference items.) In recent 
years, some farmers who have sold farmland which had 
appreciated in value over the years have been subject to the 
minimum tax. 



Under the Administration's proposal, an alternative 
minimum tax of 20 percent would apply to both individuals 
and corporations. Tax preference items up to $25,000 would 
be exempted under the proposal, and for farm sole proprie- 
torships and partnerships would include the capital gains 
exclusion and depreciation deductions in excess of economic 
depreciation. For corporations, a portion of interest deduc- 
tions would also be considered a tax preference item, 

Because the tax reform proposal retains a few special provi- 
sions, a minimum tax is necessary to insure that everyone 
pays some tax, While the exemption level should exempt 
most farms from the minimum tax, some farms, particular- 
ly farm corporations with large amounts of debt -financed 
depreciable property, will be subject to the minimum tax- 

Tax Exempt Bonds 

Interest on bonds issued by State and local Governments for 
both public and private purposes are generally tax exempt. 
These include industrial development or "aggie bonds 11 used 
by many States to provide low interest farm loans. While 
these programs have grown considerably in recent years, 
they have been criticized as being inefficient and poorly 
targeted. 

The Administration's proposal would repeal the tax-exempt 
statu! for all private bonds. This would include "aggie 
bonds." Eliminating the tax-exempt status for these bonds 
would increase the cost of funding State agricultural credit 

programs which use these bonds. 

Alcohol Fuels Credit and Exvi*e Tax Exemption 
Under current law, a 60- cent -a- gal Ion income tax credit is 
provided for the production of alcohol used in a mixture 
with gasoline, diesel fuel or other special motor fuels. A 6- 
cent-a*gallon exemption from the excise tax on gasoline and 
diesel fuel is allowed for those fuels that contain at least 10 
percent alcohol. However, if the production credit is 
claimed, the excise tax exemption is not allowed. Both the 
excise tax exemption and the production tax credit are 
scheduled to expire on December 31, 1992. 

Under the proposal, both the production tax credit and the 
excise tax exemption would be terminated as of December 
31, 1985. However, fuel produced in facilities completed 
prior to January 1^ 1986, would continue to be eligible for 
the production tax credit until January 1, 1993, The pro- 
duction credit and excise tax exemption have encouraged 
the production of alcohol from corn and other grain prod- 
ucts. Eliminating the tax credit and excise tax exemption 
may reduce the future demand for grain products used in 
alcohol production. 

Macroeconamic and Aggregate Effects 
The impact of the Administration's tax reform proposal on 
an individual farmer will differ with the commodity pro- 
duced, the individual's tax bracket, the firm's financial 
structure, and many other factors. For most farmers, the 
tax burden would not change significantly. For these farm- 
ers the effects of the tax proposal on the farm sector as a 



whole are of equal or greater importance than the way it 
affect* them individually. 

These effects include the impact of tax policy changes on 
aggregate agricultural investment and production decisions, 
and the general tax policy changes as they affect the entire 
economy. Both have a significant impact on the economic 

well being of the farm sector. 

The current tax system has encouraged the growth and 
expansion of existing farm businesses and has attracted 
tax'motivated investments into the sector. This has distort- 
ed relative input and commodity prices- Under the 
Administration's proposal, income earned within and out- 
side of farming would be treated more equally, As a result, 
investment decisions would be based more on economic 
returns and less on tax benefits. This would lead to shifts 
in investment patterns within the sector, and would alter 
production and price levels for some commodities. The mag- 
nitude of these shifts will depend on how successfully the 
proposal neutralizes the current impacts of tax policy on 
capital flows both in and out of agriculture. 

The effects of the tax proposal on the overall economy are 
expected to be relatively small* For example, GNP would be 
slightly higher by 1994 under the Administration's tax pro- 
posal than under the cnrrent system. Overall investment 
would be slightly reduced, and inflation and interest rates 
would only Increase by a small amount. None of these are 
major impacts, 
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Administration's Tax 
Reform Proposal 




I 



Expensing 



Capilal gains 



Cash accounting 






Development 
expenditures 



Conservation and 
land clearing 



Individual 
tax rates 

Standard 
deduction 

Personal 
exemption 

Corporate 
tax rates 

Investment 
tax credit 

Depreciation 



Up to $5,000 of Investment in qualifying 
depreciable property may be expensed; this is 
scheduled to Increase to $10,000 by 1969 

60-percent exclusion for long term capital gains; 
2apercent maximum tax rate for top 50-percent 
tax bracket 



Nominal interest expenses fully deductible; 
Interest on debt-financed investment property is 
limited to nel Investment income plus $10,000 



Most farmers eligible to use cash accounting; 
some farm corporations with gross receipts of 
over $1 million must use accrual accounting 

Farmers allowed to claim immediate tax 
deductions for expenditures associated with 
development of certain capital assets 

Farmers permitted to claim immediate tax 
deductions for expenditures on soil and water 
conservation, land clearing, and for other 
expenditures used to enrich or condition soil 

14 brackets with tax rates between 11 and 50 
percent* 

$3,540 for joint return* 



$1,040 personal exemption* 

Graduated up to 46 percent; average tax rate on 
first $100,000 is 26 percent 

6 or 10 percent for most types of depreciable 
farm capital 

Depreciable assets may be written off over 
periods ranging from 3 to 18 years; most 
depreciable assets used In farming are written 
off over 5-years; depreciation deductions based 
on historical costs 



Option to expense up to $5,000 investment 
would be retained but the scheduled increase to 
$10,000 would be repealed 

50-percent exclusion for long-term capital gains; 
17.5*percent tax rate for top 35-percent tax 
bracket; option to index for inflation beginning 
fn 1991, limited to Investment assets 

Interest deductions limited to net investment 
jncome plus $5,000; Investment interest 
definition expanded to include all interest other 
than that Incurred in a trade or business (except 
home mortgage Interest), including Ihe interest 
paid by limited partners and those shareholders 
In S corporations who do not actively participate 
in management 

Farms with gross receipts of $5 million or more 
required to use accrual method of accounting 



Expenditures capitalized for animals and 
plants with a preproductive period 2 years or 
longer 

Deductions repealed for land clearing costs, 
soil and water conservation, and other materials 
used to enrich or condition soil 



3 brackets with tax rates of 15, 25, and 35 
percent* 

$4,000 for joint return* 

$2,000 personal exemption* 

Graduated up to 33 percent; average tax rate 
on first $100,000 would be 23 percent 

Repealed 



I 



Depreciable assels divided Into six classes with 
tax depreciation rates ranging from 55 percent 
a year for class 1 property to 4 percent a year 
for class 6 property; most depreciable farm 
property would fall In class 4, written off at 22 
percent over 7 years: depreciation deductions 
would be Indexed for inflation 



!The addition of an earned-income exclusion results in actual tax rates of approximately 19, 24, and 29 percent. 

'Indexed for Inflation. 





Kemp-Kaslen 



Provision 




Option to expense up to $5,000 a yea 
would be repealed 



Taxed as ordinary income 



Interest deductible as undercurrent law except 
for limited partnership and subchapter S 
corporale Investments It the taxpayer is not 
involved In the management of the operation; 
such Interest could be deducled oniy from net 
Investment income 



Farms with annual gross receipts ol $1 million 
or more required to use accrual melhod of 
accounting 

Farm syndicates and farms with annual gross 
receipts of $1 million or more must capitalize 
all preproductlve expenditures 

Farm syndicates and farms with annual gross 
receipts of $1 million or more not permitted to 
expense land clearing costs, soil and water 
conservation, and other expenditures 

Three brackets with tax rates of 14, 26. and 30 
percent 

$6,000 for Joint return 



$1,600 personal exemption 



30 percent flat tax rate; average lax rate on 
first $100,000 would be 30 percent 

Repealed 



Six classes ol property with writeoff periods 
ranging from 4 to 40 years; most types ol farm 
capital would be written off over 10 years; 
deductions would not be Indexed for Inflation 




Option to expense up to $10,000 a year 



40-percent exclusion for long-term capital 
gains; maximum tax rate of 17 percent; option to 
Index the basis for inflation from the data of 
enactment 

Interest income and expenses treated the same 
as under current law 



Farms with annual gross receipts of $1 million 
or more required to use accrual method of 
accounting 

Farms syndicates and farms with annual gross 
receipts ol $1 million or more must capitalize 
all preproductlve expenditures 

Deductions for land clearnlng costs, soil and 

water conservation, and other expenditures 
repealed 



24 percent flat tax rate* 1 



$3,300 for joint return* 



$2,000 personal exemption* 



Graduated up to 35 percent; average tax rate on 
first $100,000 would be 20 percent 

Repeated 



Five classes of property with write-off periods 
ranging from 4 to 25 years; most types of farm 
capital could be written off over 6 years; 
deductions would be Indexed for Inflation 



Expensing 



Capital gains 



Interest 






Cash accounting 



Development 
expenditures 



Conservation and 
land clearing 



Individual 
tax rates 

Standard 
deduction 

Personal 
exemption 

Corporate 
ax rates 

Investment 
tax credit 

Depreciation 






Perhaps the most important change is that personal con- 
sumption expenditures would rise. This would increase 
domestic demand for farm products slightly. The impact on 
trade would be minimal, but imports would grow faster 
than exports. Therefore, while demand for U*S. farm prod- 
ucts would be up, there would be a slight negative impact 
on our balance of trade in agricultural products. 

Using these final demand estimates, GNP originating in 
agriculture is expected to grow somewhat faster under the 
Administration's proposal than under current law. Employ- 
ment in agriculture would also be slightly higher. [Ron 
Durst and Abby Fromang-Milon (202)447-7383. Contribu- 
tions were also made by Jim Hrubovcak, Ron Jeremias, John 
Kitchen, Ron Meekhof, Jim MUltr t Leiand Southard, Barbara 
Stucker, Dave Torgersan* and Glen Zepp] 

EFFECTS ON ORCHARD DEVELOPMENT 

Orchard investors have several years of costs before their 

trees bear fruit. Under current law, land and planting costs 



Federal taxes for dairy farm under current and 
proposed taw 



Schedule F 



Current I aw Proposed I aw 



Gross farm receipts 

Milk & other receipts $148*861 

Dairy com sales 
Gross receipts 



$148,661 



$148,861 
(1487961 



Farm deductions 
Production costs 
Depreciation 2/ 
Expensing of capital 

Total deductions 

Net farm profit 

Form 479/: 

Oairy cow sales J/ 
Exclusion (60 percent) 
Taxable gain 

Form 1040; 



$II9,J65 1/ $107, J65 
16,909 20,585 

5.000 
£136,274 Jl 52,748 



* 12,58/ 



$ 16,113 



$ 10 t 548 4/ $ 4,60B 
6,000 ~" ~ _ 
$ 4 548 rT^OB 




Interest & other income $ 2,000 



Capital gains 

■ Other farm income 
Net farm profit 
Total income 

Adjusted gross Income 
Personal exemptions 
Taxable Income 

Income tax V 
Investment Tax Credit 
Net income tax 

schedule SE: 

Sell -employment Income 
Self -employment tax 

Total Federal taxes 



* 19,135 
4,320 

I 1,48/ 

i.aao 

^t TJ9T) 



$ 12,587 
1,548 

* 1,546 



$ 2,000 
4,608 

$ 22,721 

8.000 

I U777T 

$ 1,606 



$ 16,113 
1,982 

* 3,590 



\f Production costs are capital i zed and 
.recovered as depreciation deductions. 2/ Assuros 
tax plan Is lut ly Implemented. y ~0airy cow 
sales net of basis. 4/ Assumes dairy cow sales 
not part of net farm profit on schedule F- 
5/ Assumes use of -standard deduction. 



are capitalized. But cultural costs are tax deductible in the 
years in which the expenditures are made (Citrus and 
almond orchards are an exception. Under current law, cul- 
tural costs for establishing these must be Capitalized) 

Consider an investor in the 50-percent income tax bracket 
who has $600-a-year cultural costs which are tax deducti- 
ble. His taxes are reduced by $250 a year (per acre), When 
the orchard is sold, the investors taxable profit is the 
$8,000 selling price minus the $3,500 basis (land and plant- 
ing costs), or $4,500, 

Since only 40 percent of this is taxable (capital gains rate), 
the capital gains tax is only $900 ($4,500 x 40 x .50), but 
the investor has saved $1,250 over 5 years from the tax 
deductions for the cultural costs. Therefore, the orchard 
investment actually reduces his taxes by $350. His after- 
tax profit Is $8,000 - $6,000 Qand, planting, and cultural 
costs) + $350 (tax savings) or $2,350 per acre. Thus, profit 
is greater than what it would be if the entire investment 
was exempt from taxation- 

Under the tax reform plan proposed by the Administration, 
the costs for developing orchards would no longer be tax 
deductible. Instead, these costs would be capitalized by all 
orchard developers (similar to the current law for citrus and 
almond growers). In addition, 50 percent of long-term capi- 
tal gains would he taxable, rather than the current 40 per- 
cent However, tax rates would be reduced, with the top tax 
rate falling from 50 to 35 percent. Assume the investor is in 
the new 35 percent tax bracket under the proposed law. 
Since he is not able to deduct the cultural costs, the total 
cost of establishing the orchard is $6,000 an acre (the land, 
planting, and cultural costs). The capital gain is $2,000 an 
acre* and the capital gain* tax is $350 (.35 x .50 x $2,000). 
Under the proposed law, the after-tax profit is $6,000 - 
$6,000 - $350* or $1,650. This is less than the hefore-tax 
profit. The effective tax rate is $350 per $2,000 or 175 per- 
cent. Taking account of the timing of costs and returns, 
the internal rate of return on this ore hard ^investment 
declines from about 12 to 8 percent. 

EFFECTS ON A CROP FARM 

This example represents a 2 52 -a ere corn farm, the average 
size of all SIC (Standard Industrial Classification) corn 
farms. The proprietor has a spouse earning $19*670 in an 
off-farm job, and has two children for a total of four exemp- 
tions. 

Under current law, the farmer earns $7,744 in net farm pro- 
fits (Schedule F), and $600 in capital gains from breeding 
cattle sales (Form 4797). The family pays $3,126 in income 
taxes, and the fanner pays an additional $953 in self- 
employment taxes, for a total of $4,079. 

Under the Administrations's proposal, this farmer would 
pay lese in taxes, despite the broadening of the tax base. 
The major tax changes for this corn farmer are as follows. 

The current favorable capital gains treatment for breeding 
livestock sales is eliminated, and $600 of these sales would 
be taxed as ordinary income. Depreciation deductions rise to 
$8,810 because the depreciation base is indexed- 
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Schedule F: 


Current law 


Proposed 1 aw 


Gross farm receipts 
Swine receipts 
Soybean crop sale 
Corn crop sale 
Son sales 

Gross receipts 


$ 173,558 
26,010 
43,329 


% 


173,556 
26,010 
43,329 

?477597 


"J42 f »7 


Farm deductions 
Production costs 
Depreciation U 
Expensing of capital 

Total deductions 


% 175,712 
34,677 


* 


175,712 
34,775 
5,000 

2157*57 


210,389 


Wet farm profit 


% 32,508 


% 


27,410 


Form 4797: 








Sow sates 

Exclusion (60 percent) 

Taxable gain 


% 9,504 
5,702 


y * 


9,50d 


9", 504 


Form 1040: 








Interest & other Income % 2,693 
Capital gains 3,802 
0+hor farm income 
Net farm profit 32,506 
Total income 39,003 


t 


2,693 

9,504 

27.410 

* 59|60? 


Adjusted gross Income 
Personal exemptions 
Taxable income 


$ 39,003 

- 4.320 

!4,65S 


$ 


39.607 

- 6,000 
"51*607 


Income tax 3/ 
Investment credit 
Net income tax 


$ 5,646 

2,734 

~ 5|06S 


$ 


4,402 


4,402 


Schedule St: 








Self employment income 
Self -employment tax 


$ 32,506 
3,996 


$ 27,410 
3,371 


Total Federal taxes 


% 7,060 


t 


7,773 


J/ Assumes tax plan ts fully implemented. 

2/ Assumes sow sales not part of net farm profit 

on schedule F, 3/ Assumes use of standard 

deduction. 



However, the investment tax credit is eliminated. The 
farmer continues to expense (immediately deduct) $5,000 of 
investment. The spousal deduction for two-earner families 
is eliminated, but personal exemptions are increased, and 
tax rates are reduced. 



worker provide labor- Substantial unpaid family labor is 
also needed, limiting opportunities for off»farm income- 
Investment is assumed to be evenly distributed over 20 
years for structures and over 12 years for equipment and 
machinery. The farmer replaces 24 cows a year: 20 raised 
on the farm while only 4 are purchased. 

The most significant effects on tax obligations would come 
from the elimination of the investment tax credit and capi- 
tal gains treatment for dairy cows. Some of this increase 
would be offset by increased deductions for capital deprecia- 
tion because the basis of assets would be indexed for infla- 
tion. 

Under current law, the farmer earns $12,587 in net farm 
profits (Schedule F), and $4,548 in taxable gains from dairy 
cow sales (Form 4797). The family owes no Federal income 
taxes since the investment tax credit is more than suffi- 
cient to offset the full tax liability. However, the farmer 
must pay a self- employment tax of $1,548. 

Under the Administration's proposal, this farmer would pay 
$1,608 in Federal income taxes- Self -employment tax liabil- 
ity would increase to $1,982, thus increasing total Federal 
taxes from $1,548 to $3,590 (see table) 

EFFECTS ON A HOG OPERATION 
The farmer runs a 1,600- he ad sole proprietor hog operation 
and produces corn for use on the farm and for sale, The 
farmer also grows soybeans for sale. Unpaid family labor is 
needed, limiting opportunities for off-farm income. Personal 
exemptions are for a family of four. 

Under current law, the farmer earns $32,508 in net farm 
profits (Schedule F), and $9,504 in capital gains from culled 
sow sales (Form 4797), The family pays $3,062 in income 
taxes and the farmer pays an additional $3,998 in self- 
employment taxes, for a total of $7,060. 

Under the Administration's proposal, the farmer would pay 
a lower self-em ployment tax because net farm profit is 
lower. But overall, the farmers total Federal taxes would 
increase nearly $700 to $7,773. 

The most significant effects on tax obligations would come 
from the elimination of the investment tax credit and capi- 
tal gains treatment for culled sows. Elimination of capital 
gains treatment results in $9,504 of such sales being taxed 
as ordinary income. Depreciation deductions rise by approx^ 
imately $5,100 because the depreciation base is indexed. 
Under the Administration's proposal, the farmer is assumed 
to expense (immediately deduct) $5,000 of investment. 



The net result is a decline in income tax liability of $292, 
from $3,126 to $2;834. In this example, there is also a 
decline in the self-employment tax, from $953 to $80£ 
Thus, total taxes fall from $4,079 to $3,636. or $443. 

EFFECTS ON A DAIRY OPERATION 

This example assumes an 80-cow herd. Cash costs, receipts, 
and investment were taken from the U.S. cost -of- product ion 
budgets for 1984. This farm produces most of its forages 
but purchases feed concentrates. An operator and one hired 
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Statistical Indicators 

Summary Data 



Key statistical Indicators of the food and fiber sector 



(964 



1965 





II 


HI 


IV 


Annual 




1 


II F 


III F 


IV F i 


tanual F 


Prices received by farmers (1977=100) 


U5 


142 


136 


142 




135 


130 


136 


134 


133 


Livestock & products 


146 


143 


142 


146 




144 


135 


142 


141 


140 


Crops 


143 


Ul 


130 


138 




126 


124 


129 


126 


126 


Prion P«ld by farmers, Cl977slOO) 






















prod, Items 

Commodities & services, int., 


160 


154 


152 


155 




154 


152 


152 


152 


153 






















taxes, & wages 


165 


I&4 


163 


164 




164 


165 


165 


165 


165 


Cash receipts 1/ <$ bjl J* 


137 


141 


150 


140-142 




137 


136-140 


137-141 


141-145 


157^141 


Livestock C$ bll.) 


70 


71 


74 


72-74 




71 


67-71 


67-71 


69-73 


68-72 


Crops ($ bTl.) 


67 


70 


76 


68-70 




66 


67-71 


68-72 


70-74 


67-71 


Harket basket 0967=100) 






















total! cost 


278 


2B0 


279 


279 




284 


283 


286 


287 


285 


Farm value 


257 


255 


249 


255 




250 


236 


246 


245 


244 


Spread 


291 


295 


297 


293 




304 


310 


310 


312 


309 


Farm value/retail cost tl) 


34 


34 


33 


34 




33 


31 


32 


32 


32 


Retail prices (1967=100) 






















Food 


302 


304 


304 


303 




309 


309 


31 1 


313 


311 


At hotne 


292 


293 


292 


292 




298 


296 


299 


300 


298 


Away- front heme 


352 


335 


33B 


333 




341 


345 


348 


351 


346 


Agricultural ewporrs t$ bil .) 2/ 


8.9 


8.2 


10.0 


3B. 





8.9 


7.8 


6.8 


9.0 


33.5 


Agricultural Inserts C$ bll.) 2/ 


4.7 


5.0 


4.7 


LB. 


9 


4.7 


5.5 


4.6 


4.7 


19.5 


Livestock i products 






















Total livestock i products (1974=100) 


116.5 


114.8 


116. 1 


IU, 


9 


112.5 


119.3 


115.8 


114.4 


115.5 


8eef (Bll. lb.) 


5,820 


5,952 


5,936 


23,418 




5,691 


5,900 


5,935 


5,655 


23,151 


Pork Ceil, lb.) 


3,670 


3,355 


3,957 


14,720 




3,618 


3,735 


3,400 


3,B25 


14,578 


Veal (ell. lb.) 


If3 


123 


lie 


479 




119 


110 


115 


100 


444 


Lane & mutton (mil . lb.) 


92 


bb 


93 


371 




93 


85 


79 


Bl 


338 


Red twits (eh. lb.) 


9,695 


9,518 


10,114 


38,968 




9,521 


9,B30 


9,519 


9,641 


38,511 


Broilers (mil. lb.) 


3,350 


3,339 


3,227 


12,999 




3,227 


3,550 


3,520 


3,400 


13,697 


Turkeys (mil. lb.) 


589 


777 


775 


2,574 




482 


625 


B20 


815 


.2,742 


Total iwats t poultry (mil. tb.) 


13,634 


13,634 


14,116 


54,561 




13,230 


14,005 


13,859 


13,856 


54,950 


Eggs (mil. dt.) 


1,406 


1,427 


1,469 


5,705 




!,430 


1,410 


1,410 


1,450 


5,700 


Ml Tk (bll. lb.) 


35 _6 


33.5 


32.4 


135. 


4 


33.6 


37.2 


34.9 


33.6 


139.3 


Choice steer*, Omaha ($/cwt.) 


66.01 


64.28 


63.49 


65. 


34 


62.24 


57.66 


58-62 


62^66 


60-62 


Barrows l glltt, 7 markets (S/cutJ 


48.91 


51. 21 


47.65 


48. 


86 


47.32 


43.09 


46-50 


45-49 


45-47 


Broilers-wholesale, 12-eitv 

weighted avg. dratted (ets./tbJ 






















56_4 


54.1 


49.9 


55. 


6 


51.5 


51.0 


49-53 


46-52 


50-52 


Turkevs-wholesala, N.E., 8-16 lb. 






















hens, dressed (eft. /lb.) 


66.9 


72.4 


90.5 


74. 


4 


68.9 


65.0 


66-70 


63-67 


66-68 


Eggs, H.Y. Gr. A large, (cts./dz.) 


83.4 


70.1 


66.7 


B0. 


9 


61.7 


60.0 


66-70 


68-72 


64^66 


MT Ik all at farm (f/ewt.) 


12.97 


13.27 


14.10 


13. 


45 


13.67 


12.53 


12.10- 
12.30 


12.55- 
12.95 


12.70- 
12.85 


Crop prFces at the farm 3/ 






















Wheat (t/bu.) 


3.5B 


3.56 


3.42 


5- 


38 


3.38 


3.28 


— 


— 


5.20-3.40 


Corn t$/bu.) 


3.34 


3.11 


2.59 


2. 


65 


2.64 


2.67 


— 


— 


2.45-2.65 


Soybeans (S/buJ 


7.9B 


6-51 


5_97 


5. 


85 


5.B4 


5.74 


~ 


— 


5.25-5.95 


Upland cotton (cts./lb.) 


69.3 


66.0 


60.7 


— 




51 .B 


56.2 


— 


~ 


— 



1/ (fciarterly cash receipts are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual date are based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with the 
Indicated year. 3/ Quarterly prices are simple averages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning In year Indicated. F = Forecast. 
Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. * Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 
















- 












1975 


.197$. 


1977 


1978 


J 979 


I980f 


1961 


1982 


1985 




1984 F 




M985 F 














S B,l. 
















Receipts 

Cash receipts: 
Crops 1/ 
Li vestock 
Total 
Other cash income 2/ 

Gross cash income 


45,8 

45. 1 
88.9 

1.8 
90.7 


49,0 
46,5 

95.4 

1.8 

97,1 


48,6 
47.6 
96.2 
5.0 
99.2 


55.7 
59.2 

112.9 
4,5 

117,2 


65.2 
68.6 

51.8 
2.9 

154.7 


72.7 

67.8 

140.5 

2.8 

U5.5 


75.3 
69,2 

142.6 
5.8 

146.4 


74.6 

70,1 

144,8 

5.5 

I50_2 


69.5 
69.2 
156.7 

10.8 
149.6 


68 
72 

140 
10 

152 


to 70 
to 74 
to (42 
to 12 
to 154 


67 
68 

137 

8 

147 


to 71 
to 72 
to 141 
to 12 
to 152 


Nonrr>oney income 3/ 

Realized gross income 
Value of inventory chg 


6.5 
97.2 

5.4 


7.5 

104.4 

-1.5 


8.4 
107.6 

I.I 


9,2 

126,4 
.8 


10.7 

145.4 

4.9 


12.4 

155.7 

-5.5 


13.6 

160.0 

7.9 


14.2 

164.4 

-2.6 


15.6 
165.2 

-11.7 


12 

165 

7 


to 14 
to 167 
to 9 


II 

159 

-5 


to 13 
to 164 

to t 


Total gross income 


100.6 


102.9 


ipB.7 


127.2 


150.4 


150.2 


167.9 


161.8 


151.4 


173 


to 175 


158 


to 165 


Expanses 

Cash expenses 4/ 


61.7 


67.8 


72.0 


81.0 


97.2 


105.6 


111.4 


115.4 


109.5 


It3 


to 115 


III 


to 115 


Total expenses 


75,0 


82.7 


88.9 


99.5 


118. 1 


128.9 


156.9 


159.5 


155.5 


138 


to 140 


156 


to 140 


Income 




























Net cash i ncame 
Total net farm income 


29.0 
25.6 


29.5 

■2Q_ . 1 


27.5 

19.8 


36.2 
27.7 


57,5 
32.5 


37.7 
21.2 


55*0 

51.0 


56.8 
22.3 


40.1 
16.1 


57 to 40 
55 to 56 


54 

20 


to 39 
to 25 


Deflated total net 




























farm income 5/ 


20,5 


15.2 


14.2 


18.4 


19.8 


11.9 


15.8 


10,8 


7.5 


14 


to 16 


9 


to 11 


Off-farm income 


25.9 


26.7 


26 J 


29.7 


55.5 


57.6 


59.8 


59.4 


41.0 


59 to 45 


41 


to 45 



F - Forecast. 1/ Includes net CCC loans. The 1984 and 1985 forecasts exclude forest products. 2/ Income from machine 
hire and custom work, farm recreational income, and direct government payments. The 1984 and 1985 forecasts Include sales of 
forest products. 5/ Imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings and value of home consumption. 4/ Excludes depreciation of 
farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, and expenses associated with farm dwellings, and Includes net rent to ail 
landlords. 5/ Deflated by the GNP implicit price deflator, 1972-100. Totals may not add due to rounding. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates; grain and fruit-v^a ©table fthinmrntr 






Annual 




1964 






1965 








1962 


1985 


1964 


«ay 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Rail freight rate Index 1/ 






















(Dec 1964 * 100) 






















A 1 1 products 


95.7 


95,0 


99.5 


99,0 


100. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 p 


100.0 p 


100.0 p 


Farm products 


92.4 


94.0 


98.7 


98.2 


100. 


100.0 


100. 1 


99.5 p 


99.5 P 


99.9 p 


Grain 


95.4 


94.0 


98.6 


98.0 


I00 + 


100.2 


100.0 


99.5 p 


99.5 p 


99.5 p 


Food products 


95.7 


94.8 


99.1 


98.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 p 


100.0 p 


100. 1 p 


Grain 






















Rail carloadings (thou, cars) 2/ 


24.9 


26.1 


27.5 


25.6 


26.4 


24.9 


25.9 


25.4 


19.9 


17.2 


Barge shipments (mil. bu.) 5/ 


41.2 


40.8 


57.2 


56.5 


56.2 


52.9 


50.0 


34.2 


34.4 


25.4 


Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 






















Piggy back (thou, cwt.) 5/ 4/ 


587 


545 


568 


832 


511 


4B0 


519 


602 


64! 


852 


Ran (thou. cwtJ 5/ 4/ 


698 


7B6 


641 


842 


655 


570 


565 


651 


444 


553 


Truck (thou, cwt.) 5/ 4/ 


7,849 


7,7B6 


7,861 


9,712 


7,962 


6,918 


6,786 


7,554 8,5B4 10,025 



1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stat 1st res, revised March 1985. 2/, Weekly average? from Association of American 
Rai I roads. 5/ Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1985. P = preliminary. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average _ 

Annual 964 



1965 



J982 1963 1984 



Price* Received 

A1 I farm products 
A I L crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains & hay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Qi I -bearing crops 
Fruit 

Fresh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetables 

Fresh market 
Potatoes 2/ 
Livestock 4" products 
Moat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 
Prices paid 

Commodities 4" services, 

interest, taxes, & wage rates 
Production Items 
Feed 

Feeder | f vestock 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuels & energy 
Farm & motor supplies 
Autos & trucks 

Tractors 4" self-propelled rnachinery 
Other machinery 
8ui I ding & fencing 
Farm services & cash rent 
Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 
Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 
Production items, interest, taxes, & wage rates 



135 
IZI 
146 
120 
120 

92 
153 

86 
175 
186 
126 
120 
125 
145 
155 
140 
110 



157 

150 
122 

164 
(41 
144 
119 
210 
152 
159 
165 
160 
135 
145 
241 
124 
144 
155 



134 
127 
148 
143 
146 
104 
155 
102 
122 
123 
130 
129 
123 
141 
147 
140 
118 



160 
153 

134 
160 

141 
137 
125 
202 
152 
170 
174 
171 
136 
146 
250 
129 
148 
159 



142 
136 
143 
146 
148 
103 
153 
109 
197 
214 
135 
133 
157 
146 
151 
139 
135 



164 
155 
135 
154 
151 
143 
128 
201 
U7 
182 
181 
180 
138 
146 
251 
132 
150 
161 



June Jan Feb 
1977=100 



Mar Apr Kay, June p< 



144 
144 
143 
156 
161 
112 
153 
123 
196 
214 
117 
106 
175 
144 
152 
133 
125 



165 
156 
141 
150 
153 
147 
129 
2D3 
147 
161 
162 
182 
137 
149 
251 
132 
t50 
162 



135 
126 
140 
130 
130 

86 
162 

90 
197 
212 
128 
126 
132 
145 
152 
144 
117 



164 
154 
123 
163 

156 
139 
129 

195 
147 
189 
182 
183 
137 
152 
250 
135 
150 
160 



135 

125 
139 
129 
129 

61 
158 

66 
166 
202 
137 
137 
133 
145 
154 
141 
113 



164 
154 
122 
165 
156 
139 
129 
192 
147 
189 
182 
163 
136 
152 
250 
135 
150 
160 



134 
127 
140 
130 
131 

90 
159 

90 
175 
185 
153 
158 
139 
141 
148 
137 
116 



164 
153 
121 
164 
156 
137 
128 
195 
147 
189 
180 
182 
136 
152 
250 
135 
150 
160 



131 
125 
142 
132 
133 

92 
157 

90 
172 
162 
122 
116 
146 
136 
144 
133 
M0 



165 
153 
120 
162 
150 
137 
126 
201 
147 
189 
180 
162 
136 
152 
250 
135 
158 
160 



129 
124 
136 
133 
132 

90 
157 

88 
180 
193 
113 
106 
154 
134 
143 
129 
107 



165 
152 
119 
158 
150 
135 
128 
203 
147 
194 
180 
182 
136 
152 
250 
135 
156 
160 



129 
123 
130 
130 
130 

96 
157 

67 
185 
198 
106 

96 
168 
134 
143 
126 
114 



164 
152 
117 
155 
150 
135 
126 
204 
147 
194 
177 
184 
136 
152 
250 
135 
158 
159 



Prices received (1910-14=100) 609 

Prices paid, etc, (Parity index) (1910*14=100) 1,078 
Parity ratio 3/ 57 



614 649 656 619 617 611 598 590 586 

1,104 1,127 1,132 1,130 1,130 1,130 1,133 I, 133 I, 129 

56 58 58 55 55 54 53 52 52 



t/ Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. 2/ 
beans- 3/ Ratio of index of prices received to index of prices paid, taxes, ary 
p = prel iminary* 



. Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible 
and wage rates. (1910^14=100). 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Crops 

Al i wheat (t/bu.) 

Rico, rough (t/cwt.) 

Corn (t/buJ 

Sorghum C$/cwt.) 

Al I hay, baled (t/ton) 

Soybeans tt/bu.) 

Cotton, Upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes [t/cwt.) 4 

Dry edible beans (5/cwt.) 

Apples for fresh use (cts./Jb.) 

Pears for fresh use Ct/ton) 

Oranges, all uses ((/box) 1/ 

Grapefruitj all uses ((/box) 1/ 

Livestock 
Boef cattle (t/cwt.) 
Calves (t/cwt.) 
Hogs (t/cwt.) 
Lambs (t/cwt.) 
All milk, sold to plants (*/cwt.) 

Hilkj manuf. grade (t/cwt.) 
8roi1ors (cts./lb.) 
Eggs Ccts./dcw.) 2/ 
Turkeys (cts./tb.) 
Wool (cts./lb.) 3/ 

1/ Equivalent on-troe returns. 2/ Average of al I eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 
3/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. *Ca lender year averages, p - preliminary. 





Annual 4 




1964 






J 965 








1962 


1963 


1964 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Her 


Apr 


May 


June p 


3.52 


3.58 


3.46 


3.46 


3.38 


3.38 


3.38 


3.43 


3.29 


3.13 


8.36 


8.31 


8.32 


8.20 


8.09 


7.72 


8.17 


8.20 


7.91 


7.64 


2.37 


2.99 


3.05 


3.36 


2.64 


2.62 


2.66 


2.70 


2.67 


2.64 


4.00 


4.89 


4.60 


4.94 


4.16 


4.10 


4.23 


4.46 


4.55 


4.39 


69.17 


73.66 


76.06 


78.00 


74.00 


75.40 


72.50 


73.40 


78.90 


71.80 


5.78 


6.73 


7.02 


7.99 


5.90 


5.75 


5.&a 


5.87 


5.70 


5.66 


55.5 


62.9 


65.5 


68.0 


52.1 


48.9 


54.5 


55.9 


54.7 


5B.I 


5.10 


4.97 


6.45 


7.52 


5.22 


5.18 


5.46 


5.79 


6.18 


6.98 


16.82 


18.22 


20.43 


20.60 


18.10 


19.20 


19.10 


19.80 


19.80 


18.90 


15.3 


13.2 


16.7 


14.7 


14.7 


14.5 


15.0 


14.9 


13.6 


12.3" 


300 


280 


218 


1 15 


329 


376 


361 


437 


518 


— 


6.61 


3.36 


9.01 


9.^0 


8.37 


8.01 


7.12 


7.06 


8.06 


7.78 


2.06 


1.99 


3.05 


2.31 


3.86 


3.48 


2.88 


3.39 


2.86 


4.19 


57.00 


55.83 


57.56 


57.60 


57.30 


58.50 


57.30 


56.20 


55.30 


54.50 


60.18 


62.13 


60.23 


59.20 


64.10 


65.40 


65.90 


65.40 


65.60 


64.00 


53.99 


46.23 


47.61 


49.00 


48.00 


48.30 


43.60 


41.20 


41.40 


43.70 


54.55 


55.47 


60.33 


57.50 


63.40 


66.70 


68.00 


68.40 


72_40 


69.80 


13.59 


13.57 


13.45 


12.90 


14.00 


I3_70 


13.30 


12.90 


12.50 


f2_20 


12.66 


12.63 


12.54 


12.10 


12.90 


12.60 


12.30 


1 1.90 


11.60 


1 l_30 


26.8 


28.5 


33.7 


33.4 


30.9 


.30.5 


30.1 


28.8 


29.1 


31.1 


58.5 


63.1 


70.2 


61.2 


51.7 


52.8 


57.6 


53.0 


50.0 


53.2 


57.5 


36.5 


46.6 


42.0 


51.9 


41 .6 


40.7 


40.3 


39.4 


41 .4 


68.0 


61.5 


76.5 


86.6 


68.2 


65.3 


72.2 


74.8 


74.6 


72.5 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annua I 



Consumer price index, all . 
Consumer price Index, lass food 
AH food 

Food away from home 
Food at home 
Heats 1/ 
8eef & veal 
Pork 
Pou I try 
Fish 
Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 
Fats & oils 3/ 
Fruits & vegetables 
Fresh 
Processed 
Cereals 4 bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Apparel commodities legs footwear 
Footwear 

Tobacco products 
Beverages, alcoholic 



1984 



1985 



1964 


Hey 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 

1967= 


Jan 

100 


Feb 


Kar 


311. 1 


509.7 


315.5 


315.3 


315.5 


316.1 


517.4 


516.6 


311.3 


510.0 


516.1 


316.2 


316.2 


316.3 


317.4 


519.1 


502.9 


501.4 


304.4 


304.1 


505.1 


307.5 


309.5 


509.7 


353.4 


532.6 


336.6 


337.7 


339.2 


339.9 


341.4 


542.6 


292.6 


290.7 


293.4 


292.4 


293.2 


296.1 


298.6 


298.4 


268 .1 


267.9 


267.1 


266.1 


269.6 


270.8 


270.6 


269.5 


275.6 


278.3 


271.5 


271.9 


276.2 


276.4 


275.6 


275.3 


252.5 


248.0 


255.0 


251.2 


254.6 


258.5 


258.9 


256.5 


218.5 


218.0 


214,0 


213.1 


213.8 


217.4 


219.5 


217.3 


386.6 


380.6 


390.6 


389.2 


392.2 


406.1 


401 .4 


403.3 


209.0 


218.9 


177.6 


175.6 


185.7 


161.5 


(69.7 


172.1 


255.2 


251.0 


256.1 


257.2 


258.4 


256.6 


259.2 


258.9 


286.0 


282.9 


294.9 


293.0 


293.7 


295.9 


295.1 


294.9 


317.4 


310.2 


516.4 


514.6 


309.7 


320.6 


333.0 


352.1 


350.5 


316,0 


529.5 


525.4 


312.6 


552.7 


354.1 


552.1 


506.1 


306.5 


509.2 


308.0 


309.5 


310.6 


312.7 


3*3.0 


505.3 


303.5 


308.7 


309.0 


510.7 


312.4 


515.7 


3*4.4 


589.1 


390.0 


595.5 


590.9 


591.7 


394.5 


594.8 


394.8 


445.0 


441.7 


446.6 


445.5 


443.4 


449.4 


452.7 


454.0 


185.2 


161.7 


189.2 


186.5 


185.9 


181.9 


165.7 


167.6 


209.5 


210.2 


212.9 


212.9 


211.4 


208.6 


210.1 


213.1 


510.0 


505.9 


314.6 


314.7 


314.6 


321.0 


525.2 


525.7 


222.1 


221.5 


224.2 


223.8 


223.9 


224.3 


225.8 


226.5 



verages, aiconoi ic zz*. i zzi .:> *«.* zzj.o <*j.? ***♦■ * 

1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat. 2/ includes butter. 5/ Excludes butter. 



Apr 



Hay 



320.1 


321.5 


320.8 


322.4 


309.6 


308.9 


343.9 


345.1 


297.7 


296.2 


266.4 


263.4 


273.7 


269.0 


249.0 


247.8 


216.7 


2*5.6 


402.8 


395.8 


169.9 


159.9 


258.3 


258.4 


294.0 


294-0 


333.2 


350.5 


355.5 


546-9 


515.8 


315.0 


514.8 


315.9 


596.1 


397,6 


454.0 


454.1 


188.2 


187.3 


213.2 


213.2 


324.0 


324.1 


226.7 


227.7 
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Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 



1964 



1965 





1962 


1963 


1964 


Hay 


Dec 

1967 


Jan 

'r|00 


Feb 


War 


Apr 


Hay 


Finished goods 1/ 


280.7 


285.2 


291.2 


291.1 


292.0 


292.3 


292.5 


292.4 


293.1 


294.2 


Consumer foods 


259.3 


261.8 


273-5 


271.7 


273.6 


273.7 


275.5 


274-2 


272.4 


269.7 


Fresh fruit 


236.9 


251.2 


252.8 


240.9 


269.7 


255.5 


285.1 


248.7 


258.1 


244.3 


Fresh I dried vegetables 


246.5 


248.9 


278.3 


240.2 


217.9 


242.3 


272.8 


282.7 


274.9 


237.9 


Eggs 


178.7 


n.a. 


210.8 


201.0 


187.5 


141.9 


161.5 


167.6 


175.1 


150.2 


Bakery products 


275.4 


285.7 


299.0 


295.7 


305.0 


307.3 


308.9 


309.1 


308.9 


309.6 


Meats 


250.6 


236.7 


236.7 


235.8 


236.2 


236.7 


234.5 


230.2 


222.7 


722.2 


Boef & veal 


245.0 


236.7 


236.9 


258.6 


234.6 


233.9 


234.9 


227.8 


220.1 


217.3 


Pork 


251.1 


727.6 


226.2 


219.8 


229.8 


230.9 


220.6 


218.2 


20B.0 


211.6 


Poultry 


178.7 


185.0 


206.1 


206.6 


200.1 


I9G.8 


196.1 


193.3 


187.7 


189.7 


Fish 


472.4 


448.2 


485.3 


515.9 


539.2 


541.2 


527.7 


527.4 


537.6 


533.9 


Dairy products 


248.9 


250.6 


251.7 


248.9 
297.7 


255.8 


255.4 


254.1 


253.4 


251.4 


250.1 


Processed fruits & vegetables 


274.5 


277.4 


294.2 


293.5 


296.7 


295.4 


300.2 


298.7 


297.7 


Shortening & cooking oils 


234.4 


256.1 


3M.5 


327.9 


308.8 


301.0 


303.9 


307-3 


310.3 


310.5 


Consumor finished goods less foods 


287.8 


291.4 


294.1 


294.9 


294.8 


294.8 


293.6 


293.7 


295.8 


299.1 


Beverages, alcohol 1c 


197.8 


205.0 


209.9 


2M.5 


209.6 


210.1 


210.1 


210.5 


210.3 


213.6 


Soft drinks 


319. 1 


327.4 


340.5 


340.5 


345_6 


345.0 


350.3 


348.6 


347.4 


346.1 


Apparel 


194.4 


197.4 


201.1 


201.3 


202.1 


202.7 


202.8 


203.2 


203.6 


203.6 


Footgear 


245.0 


250.1 


251.2 


251.5 


252.6 


252.4 


256.6 


255.5 


255.3 


253.9 


Tobacco products 


323.2 


365.4 


399.5 


390.6 


406.9 


423.8 


420.4 


420.6 


420.7 


420.7 


Inttnwdtet* rutarltlt 2/ 


310.4 


312.3 


320.0 


320.9 


319.9 


319.6 


318.6 


318.6 


319.4 


319-9 


Material* for food manufacturing 


255.1 


258.4 


271.7 


276.0 


268.2 


265.2 


264.1 


263.5 


263.3 


261.3 


F lour 


183.4 


186.4 


185.2 


187.2 


183.3 


IBS. 6 


166.9 


166. 


189.8 


184.3 


Ref i r>ed Sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable ot Is 


161.3 


172.0 


173.5 


175.4 


170.6 


168.2 


165.1 


165.6 


165.2 


166.1 


160.1 


193.8 


262.1 


305.4 


252.0 


223.9 


235.9 


246.0 


276.6 


255.8 


Crude materials 4/ 


319.5 


323.6 


331.0 


338.0 


322.4 


318.9 


318.3 


312.9 


3M.3 


310.0 


Foodstuffs & foodstuffs 


247. a 


252.2 


259.7 


266.4 


253.0 


250.7 


250.7 


243.6 


240.5 


237.0 


Fruits & vegetables 5/ 


253.7 


262.1 


278.0 


251.9 


252.0 


25B.6 


289.2 


277.7 


277.8 


250.9 


Grains 


210.9 


240.4 


239.7 


256.2 


212.5 


217.5 


217.2 


216.1 


720.6 


214.1 


Livestock 


257. a 


243.1 


251.8 


254.8 


252.3 


247.4 


249.7 


236.6 


231.3 


227.7 


Poultry, live 


191.9 


206.5 


240.6 


240.6 


231.7 


232.7 


222.4 


215.5 


202.3 


214.6 


Fiber!, plant & animal 


202.9 


727.0 


728.4 


259.1 


203.0 


204.5 


200.6 


200.4 


2M.3 


202.8 


Milk 


282.5 


282.0 


278.3 


271.7 


287.5 


284.6 


281.0 


278.4 


271.1 


264.9 


Oi 1 seeds 


214.5 


245.3 


253.3 


298.7 


216.2 


214.9 


2M.7 


213.0 


219.4 


214-7 


Coffee, green 


311.5 


500.1 


308.0 


310.2 


310.2 


310.2 


310,2 


310.2 


310.2 


310.2 


Tobacco, leaf 


269.9 


274.2 


272.7 


274.6 


290.9 


284.5 


258.5 


280.0 


279.1 


276.4 


Sugar, raw cane 


278.5 


315.9 


312.0 


314.5 


304.5 


297.7 


293.6 


296.0 


298.5 


301.9 


All conrrodltles 


299.3 


303.1 


310.3 


311.5 


309.8 


309.7 


309.2 


308.7 


309.3 


309.9 


Industrial commodities 


312.3 


315.7 


322.6 


323.2 


323.0 


323.1 


322.5 


322.6 


323.8 


325.3 


All food* 6/ 


254.4 


257.5 


269.4 


268.9 


269.5 


268.5 


269.6 


268.4 


267.1 


264.3 


Farm products & 






















processed foods & foods 


248.9 


253.9 


262.6 


265.8 


258.6 


257.6 


257.8 


255.0 


253.3 


250.6 


Farm products 


242.4 


248.2 


255.7 


260.8 


245.7 


243.2 


244.6 


238.7 


236.9 


230.4 


Processed foods & feeds 


251.5 


255.9 


265.3 


267.5 


264.5 


264.4 


263.9 


262.9 


261.2 


260.6 


Cereal & bakery products 


253.8 


261.0 


270.4 


268.7 


273.6 


276.6 


278.2 


277.8 


278.2 


277.6 


Sugar & confectionery 


269.7 


292.8 


301.4 


303.8 


295.7 


293-5 


290-4 


291.6 


292.8 


293.6 


Beverages 


256.9 


263.6 


273.2 


273.5 


275.6 


275-9 


277.6 


277.6 


277.2 


277.9 



1/ Conroodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types and sizes of refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time which have not been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, and processed foods (excludes soft 
drinks, atcoholrc beverages, and manufactured animal feeds) . n.a. = not available. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



Harket basket 1/ 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967-100) 

Farm^retaM spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail cost (It) 
Heat products 

Retail cost U967rl00) 

Farm valued 967= 1 00) 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/ retail cost (It) 
Dairy products 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (I967rl00) 

Farm^retail spread (I967=100> 

Farm value/retail cost (1) 
Poultry 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (I967rl00) 

Farm value/retail cost 1%) 
Eggs 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail cost (It) 
Cereal & bakery products 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread Cl967=-l00) 

Farm value/retail cost {%) 
Fresh fruit* 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm -retail spread (j 967^ 1 00) 

Farm voluo/retarl cost (%) 
Fresh vegetables 

Retail costs (S967=H00) 

Farm value (1967-100) 

Farm^retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail cost (*) 
Processed fruits 1 vegetables 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail costs (%) 
Fats & el Is 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-re taM spread (1967=100) 

Farm valuo/retail cost (%) 

























Annual 




1 


1964 






1965 






1962 


1985 


1984 


Hay 


D*C 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


266.4 
247.8 

277.4 
34.4 


268.7 

242.3 

284.5 

33.4 


279.5 
255.7 

293.1 
33.9 


277.4 
255.1 

290.5 
34.1 


279.9 

252.7 

295.9 

33.4 


2B2.I 
250.5 

300.7 
32.9 


284. B 

250.5 

305.0 

32.6 


284.2 

248-2 

305.2 

32.4 


283.3 
259.5 

309.1 
31.3 


281.9 
233.5 

310.3 
30.7 


270.3 
251.3 
292.4 

50.2 


267.2 
235.8 

304.0 
47.6 


268.1 
241.6 
299.0 

48.6 


267.9 
242.7 
297.4 

48.9 


269.6 

245.6 

297.7 

49.2 


270.8 
242.9 

303.4 
48.4 


270.6 
242.0 

304-1 
46.2 


269.5 
234.2 

310.6 
46.9 


266.4 
220.6 

320.0 
44.7 


263.4 

215. ! 

319.9 

44. 1 


247.0 

261.9 

233,9 

49,6 


250.0 

262.1 
239,3 

49,0 


253.2 

259.0 

248.0 

47,8 


251.0 

253.8 

248.5 

47.3 


25B.4 

266.7 

251,1 

48.3 


258.8 
265.8 
252,7 

46,0 


259.2 

261,0 
257,6 

47.! 


258.9 

257,6 

260.0 

46,5 


258.3 
254.0 
262.1 

46.0 


758.4 

251-8 

264.2 

45.6 


194,9 

201,9 

188,1 

50.7 


197.5 

213.0 

182,4 

53.1 


218,5 
251.7 

186,4 
56.6 


218.0 

246.2 

190.7 

55.5 


213,8 
244.2 

184,4 
56.2 


217.4 

245,1 
190,5 
55,5 


219.5 
228.2 

211. t 
51. t 


217.3 

224,7 

210.2 

50.8 


216.7 
216.9 

216.5 
49.2 


213.6 

217-3 

210.0 

50.0 


178.7 
189.8 
162.7 
62.8 


187.1 

206.1 

159,5 

65.1 


209,0 

229.6 

179.2 

64.9 


218.9 
223.3 

212,4 
60.3 


185.7 

189,2 

180.6 

60,2 


161.3 
153.7 
172-2 
56.3 


169,7 

159,8 

184.0 

55.7 


172,1 

180,6 

159,8 

62.0 


169.9 

161.6 
181.9 
56.2 


159.9 
149-4 
175.0 
55.2 


283.4 

178.8 

305 J 

10.8 


292.5 

186.6 

314.0 

11,1 


305,3 
191.9 
328.8 

10.8 


303.5 
203,9 

324,1 
11,5 


310.7 
182.8 
337.2 

10. 1 


312.4 

184.3 

33B.9 

10,1 


313.7 
183.8 
340.6 

10,0 


314,4 

188.1 

340,5 

10.3 


314.8 

188.2 

341.0 

10.2 


315.9 

181.7 

343.7 

9.9 


523.2 

288,8 

338.7 

27.7 


303,6 

220.6 

340.8 

22.5 


345.3 

315,1 

358.9 

28.3 


330.1 

282.7 

351.7 

26.5 


353.5 

317.7 
369.7 

27.8 


361.5 

291.7 

392.8 

25,0 


382.9 
338.7 

402.7 
27,4 


381,2 

293-6 

420-5 

23.9 


383.1 

275.2 

43t.6 

22.3 


404-4 
2b6-7 

470.7 
19.7 


288.9 
261.3 

301.8 
28,9 


299.3 
267.4 

314.3 
28.6 


331.8 
299.3 

347.1 
28.9 


316.8 

268,5 

339,5 

27. t 


294.8 

216. B 

331.5 

23.5 


324.5 

250.7 
359,2 

24,7 


346,3 
256.6 

389.4 
23.5 


342-0 

305.5 

359.2 

28.6 


340.8 

291.8 

363.8 

27.4 


314.3 

249.1 

344.9 

25.3 


286.0 

321.1 

278,2 

20.4 


288.8 

300.5 

286.2 

18.9 


306.1 
343.2 
297.8 

20-3 


306.5 
339.0 
299.3 

20.1 


309,3 
364,5 

297.1 
21,4 


310,6 
364.3 

298.7 
21.3 


312.7 

369.4 

300.1 

21,4 


313.0 

373.8 

299-5 

21-6 


313-8 

375.4 

300.2 

21-7 


315.0 

375.4 

301.6 

21.6 


259.9 

207.8 

279,9 

22.2 


265. \ 

251.0 

267.8 

26.5 


288,0 
324,5 
273,9 

31,3 


282.9 

408.0 
234.8 

40,1 


293.7 

298.3 

291.9 

28,2 


295,7 

281.0 

301.4 

26.4 


295,1 
302,8 

292-1 
28.5 


294-9 

313.3 

287.8 

29.5 


294.0 
323-4 

282.7 
30.6 


294,0 
372.5 
283.0 

30.5 




Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditure 
Statistical Bulletin 7l3, ERS, US0A. 
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Farm-retail price spreads 



Beef, Choice 

Retail pric« \f (cts. /lb.) 

Net carcass value 2/ (cts.) 

Net farm value 3/ (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Carcase retail spread 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-carcass spread 5/ (cts.) 

Farm value/retail pric* (1) 
Pork 

Retail price 1/ (cts. /lb.) 

Wholesale value V (cts.) 

Net farm value 3/ (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesalo-rttall spread 4/ (cts.) 
Farm wholesale spread 5/ (cts.) 

Farm value/ratal I price (%) 





Annual 




1964 








1985 






1962 


1963 


1 964 


Hay 


Dae 


Jan 


F«b 


War 


Apr 


May 


242.5 


258.1 


259.6 


241.9 


240.3 


239.7 


258.7 


238.6 


236.8 


234.4 


150.7 


145.4 


147.6 


146.9 


149.5 


147.0 


144.3 


137.0 


132.9 


133.0 


140.5 


136.2 


140.0 


137.8 


142.5 


139.6 


137.2 


129.7 


127.0 


125.4 


102.0 


L0I.9 


99.6 


104.1 


97.8 


99.9 


101.5 


106.9 


109.6 


109.0 


) 91.8 


92.7 


92.0 


95.0 


90.8 


92.7 


94.4 


101.6 


103.9 


(01.4 


10.2 


9.2 


7.6 


9.1 


7.0 


7.2 


7.1 


7.3 


5.9 


7.6 


58 


57 


58 


57 


59 


58 


57 


54 


54 


53 


175.4 


169.6 


162.0 


158.6 


163.5 


166.0 


165.6 


164.7 


159.3 


156.7 


121.8 


t08.9 


110. 1 


110.6 


112.7 


110.0 


106.9 


102.0 


97.2 


99.6 


88.0 


76.5 


77.4 


75.6 


79.6 


78.0 


77.5 


69.6 


65.8 


67.6 


87.4 


93.3 


84.6 


83.0 


83.9 s 


88.0 


88.1 


95. t 


93.5 


90.9 


hs.) 53.6 


60.9 


51.9 


48.0 


50.9 


56.0 


58.7 


62.7 


62.1 


59. t 


) 33.8 


32.4 


32.7 


35.0 


33.1 


32.0 


39.4 


32.4 


31.4 


31.6 


50 


45 


48 


46 


49 


47 


47 


42 


41 


43 



1/ Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prkes from 8LS. 
2/ Value of carcass quantity eojulvalent to I lb. of retail cuts; beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts. 
3/ Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to I lb. retail cuts minus value of byproducts. 
4/ Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and In^i+y 
transportation. 5/ Represents charges made for livestock marketing, processing, and transportation to city where consumed. 



Livestock and Products 





riiMpiry ana eggs 


Annual 




1984 








1985 






1962 


1983 


1964 


May 


Dae 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


$** 


8roi lers 

Federal 1y inspected 
slaughter, certified (raflk lb.) 12,039 


12,389 


12,999 


r, 184.4 


995.4 


1,1*4 A 


991.3 


1,082.6 


1,196.6 


1,213.3 


Wholesale price, 
9^ci+y, (cts. /lb.) 1/ 44.0 
Price of grower food (t/ton) 210 
8roilor-food price ratio (lb.) 2/ 2.6 
Stocks beginning of por lod (mj 1 . lb.) 32.6 


49.4 
223 
2.6 
72.3 


55.6 
233 
2.8 

21.2 


57.6 
246 
2.7 
20.6 


49.0 
215 

2.6 
20.5 


52.8 
2*9 
2.8 
19.7 


51.9 
215 
2.6 

21.7 


49.7 
214 
2.8 
22.9 


47.8 
207 
2.B 
24.1 


50.9 
199 
2.9 
76.2 



Avg. weekly placements of broiler 
chicks, 19 States (mil.) 80.2 80-4 83.1 86.6 84.4 B5.9 86.3 89.2 90.3 90.1 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil. lb.) 2,459 2,563 2,574 202.6 182.8 157.8 147.6 176.3 177.1 211.9 

Wholesale price, Now York, 8-16 tb. 

young henS (cfi./lb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed (t/ton) 229 
Turkey. feed price ratio (lb.) 2/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 238.4 
Poults placed in U.S. (mil.) 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average number of layers (mil.) 

Rata of law (eggs per layer 

on farms) 
Cartoned price, New York, grade A 

large (cts./do*.) 3/ 
Price of laying feed (t/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio (lb.) 2/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (thou, cases) 
Frozen (mi I. lb.) 
Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 

1/ 12-ci+y composite \*eight«d average beginning April 25, 1983. 2/ Pounds of feed equal in value to I dozen eggs or 1 lb_ 
of broiler or turkey livoveight. 3/ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 4/ Not reported. 
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60.6 
i) 229 

3.3 
i.) 238.4 
(4/) 


60.5 
247 
3.0 

203.9 
181.8 


74.4 
245 
3.6 

161.8 
190.0 


66.8 
258 

3.3 
142.2 
21.2 


97.3 

220 

5.5 

195.6 

12. i 


74.0 

216 

4.6 

125.3 

15.5 


65.6 
216 
3.9 

124.1 
16.3 


67.0 
720 

3.7 
131.5 

18.6 


64.6 

214 
3.8 

131- 1 
20.5 


62.6 
2(2 

3.7 

157.0 

21.9 


69,680 
286 


68,169 68 
276 


,193 
27B 


5,738 
276 


6,037 

286 


5,951 
284 


5,292 

2B0 


5,932 
276 


5,672 
274 


5,721 
271 


243 


247 


245 


20.6 


21.1 


20.9 


18.9 


21.4 


20.7 


21.1 


70.1 
190 
6.1 


75.2 

204 
6.2 


B0. 9 
206 
6.8 


75.9 

214 
6.5 


63.8 
187 
6.2 


61.5 
189 
5.5 


58.1 

189 
5.6 


65.5 

186 
6,2 


59.9 
186 
5.7 


55.47 

163 „ 

5.5' 


34 
23.7 

444 


34 

25.4 
407 


13 

N.e 

459 


35 

12.7 
49.0 


35 

16.2 

27.1 


31 

13.4 

28.3 


50 

14.9 

28.5 


29 

13.9 

37.0 


23 

13.5 
41.1 


26 

13.2 
39.1 



Dairy ■ - 

Annual 1984 [985 

1962 1985 1984 Hov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 

Milk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5* fat U/cwt.) 1/ 12.49 12.49 12.29 12.06 12-52 12.40 12.21 11.95 M.62 11.46 

Price of 16% dairy ration tt/ton) 177 IBS 191 197 176 177 174 172 171 170 

Milk-food price ratio (lb.) 2/ 1-54 1.45 * -42 1.52 '.59 1.58 1.57 1-55 1.51 1.47 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, Grade A Chi. (c+s./lb-) 147.7 147. J 146.8 142.9 145.6 141.5 14l_2 J41.2 141.9 141-9 
Am. cheese, Wis. 

assembly pt. Ccts./lb.) 138. J 138. J 136.0 135.9 137.5 136.5 134.3 132.0 129.9 128.0 

Nonfat dry milk, (cts./lb.) 3/ 93. 2 93.2 90.9 90.6 91.5 91.0 90.6 89.7 84.5 04.5 
US0A net removals 

Total milkoquiv. (mil. lb.) 4/ 14,281.6 16,813.7 8,644.7 1,105.4 397.2 1,374.8 1,583.9 1,354.3 1,496.4 1,451.2 

8utter (nil. lb.) 382.0 413.2 202.6 23.3 10.5 50.0 44.6 34.2 36.6 42.1 

Am. cheese (mil. lb.) 642.5 832.8 447.3 65. I IB. I 34.6 46.1 65.1 74.4 58.3 

Nonfat dry milk Cmi I . lb.) 948.1 1 ,061.0 678.4 B6.8 36.0 58.8 54.9 63-9 B6.8 94.5 
Ml I k 

Total milk production (mil. lb.) 135,505 159,672 155,444 12,227 !0.967 11,209 10,566 11,857 12,007 12,790 

Milk per cow (lb.) 12,306 12,585 12,495 1,132 1,014 i ,03B 977 1,094 1,101 1,164 

Number of ml Ik co*s Cthou.) I I ,0ll 11,096 IO,B40 I0,80f> 10,8*4 l0,80l 10,81 I 10,839 10,903 10,984 
Stocks, beginning 4/ 

Total (mil. lb.) 18,377 20,054 72,646 23,323 17,993 16,429 15,812 1^667 15,510 15,023 

Cofrrorcial (mil. lb.) 5,398 4,603 5,734 5,261 4,798 4,937 5,119 5,101 4,970 4,97/ 

Government (mil. lb.) 12,980 15,451 17,412 18,062 13,195 11,492 10,693 10,566 10,540 10,046 

Imports, total (mil. lb-) 4/ 2,477 2,616 2,741 221 296 213 249 180 186 n.a. 

Commercial disappearance 

milkequiv. (mit. lb.) 122,135 122,474 126,763 10,787 10,466 9,595 9,204 10,543 10,468 n.a. 

deduction (mil. lb.) 1,257.0 1,299.2 1,103.3 105.1 95.1 118.4 107.5 107.1 110.8 H2.9 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 429.2 466.8 499.4 532.4 335.9 296.6 277.3 289.4 291.7 272-7 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 697.3 BSl.7 902.3 76.5 77.9 69.7 60.5 75.5 70.7 n.a. 

American cheese ^, „ „.__. _. ml A ^_ h _ 

Production (mil. lb.) 2,752.3 2,927.7 2,648.2 263.8 210.0 223-1 201.7 230.9 751.2 271.5 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 869.1 981.4 1,161.5 1,161.4 1,036.2 960.5 936.1 897,7 874.0 857.2 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,166.8 2,083.3 2,255.6 191.3 194.3 174.6 163.0 377.6 192.1 n.a. 

Other cheese ^ „ „ ^ ,,- ., 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,789.4 1,891.8 2,025.5 E69. I 186.2 167.5 153.6 180.7 172.6 179.7 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) B6.6 82.8 104.9 101.0 98.4 101.4 103.2 100-4 ]0l.3 106.8 

Comnercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,044.6 2,134.3 2,510.9 189.0 215.5 161.4 I7B.4 198.7 185.6 n.a. 

Nonfat dry milk A , ,„ A 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,400.5 1,499.9 1,158.9 125.7 85.5 88.4 91.1 104.6 126.0 139.9 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 889.7 1,282.0 1,394.9 1,442.6 1,263.9 1,231.7 1,150.3 1,119.8 1,095.1 1,075.0 

ConrerciaTdisappearance (mil. lb.) 447.7 459.9 496.0 31.4 26.9 35.5 34.9 34.3 33.6 n.a. 

Frozen dessert fc M ^ ^ m 

production (mil. gal.) 5/ 1,178.2 1,224.2 1,230.4 492.1 75.2 79.5 80.7 100.5 107.0 172,2 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in value to I pound of milk. 3/ Prices paid f.o.b. 
Central States production area, high heat spray process. 4/ Hi Ik equivalent, fat-basis. 5/ Ice cream, ice milk, and 
sherbet, n.a. r not available. 



Wool 



Annual 1964 1985 



1 962 1 965 1 964 Hay Dec Jan Fa* Her Apr Hay 

U-S- wool prloe, 

Boston 1/ (cts./lb.) 247 212 229 234 214 <205 195 185 182 191 
Imported wool prlc*, 

Boston 2/ (cts./lb.) 262 248 241 248 230 226 210 200 183 190 

U.S- ml 1 1 consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (rhou. lb.) 105,857 126,729 128,982 

Carpet wool (thou, lb-) 9,825 13,851 13,066 

1/ Wool price del ivered at U.S. mi I Is, clean basis, Graded Territory 64' s (20.60-22_04 microns) staple 2-3/4 " and up. 
2/ Wool price del ivered at U.S. mi Us, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1962 has been t0_0 
cents, n.a. = not available. 



1,914 


9,391 


9,264 


8,28* 


9,825 


8,765 


9,284 


1,280 


799 


1,323 


1,205 


1,462 


977 


963 






Meat animals 



1962 



Annual 



1963 



1964 



Hay 



1964 



Dae 



Jan 



1965 



Fab 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Cat+la on faad (7-5tates) , 

Number on foed (thou, head) 1/ 7.201 8,316 8,006 7,376 8,544 8,617 

Placed on food {thou, head) 20,261 19,727 20,772 1,798 1,624 1,452 

Marketings (thou, head) 18,007 18,680 18,785 1,657 1,414 1,782 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,159 1,554 1,376 219 157 1 18 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, 

Omaha Cbu.)2 26.5 20.6 2i .6 19.7 

Hog-corn prlc* ratio, Omaha (ha.) 2/ 22.9 15.9 16-1 14.5 
Market prJOM {% per cwtJ 

Slaughter cattle: 

Cholea steers, Omaha 64,22 62.57 65.34 65.89 

Utility cows, Omaha 39.96 59.55 39.81 42.17 

Choice sealers, S. St. Paul 77.70 72.97 63.95 78.00 

Feeder cattle: 
Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 64.82 63.70 65.28 65.70 

Si aughter hogs: 

Barrows & gilts, 7 -markets 55.44 47_7l 48.86 48-06 

Feeder pigs: 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 51.14 34.05 39.12 42.85 

Slaughter sheep & Jambs: 

Lambs, Choiea, San Angelo 56.44 57.40 62.18 63.50 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 21.80 16.85 20.90 15.45 

Feeder I ambS : 

Choice, San Angelo 55. 5E 

Wholesale meat prices, Midwest 

Choice ttoer beef, 600-700 lb. 1 1 - 51 97.85 98.01 99.62 

Canner & Cutter cow beef 78.96 78.48 74.70 75.85 

Pork loin*, 8-14 lb. 5/ 111.51 - 96.36 95.51 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb. 76.54 60,58 60.08 57.38 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb. 91.47 75.60 78-22 74.44 



8,169 

1,342 

1,540 

94 



54.87 61.02 57.00 



25.6 

19.6 



65.52 

36.56 
50.00 

66.28 

50.12 
35.58 

65.25 

30.17 

69.00 

101.22 

70.31 
95.40 
64. 3* 
90.86 



Cormarclal slaughter (thou, head)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

He i fers 

Cows 

Bui Is & stags 

Ca 1 ves 
Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 
Conrorclal production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb * mutton 
Pork 



35,843 

I7>277 

10,594 

7,554 

818 

5,021 

6,449 

82,190 

22,366 
423 

356 
14,121 



36,649 

17,486 

10,758 

7,597 

808 

3,076 

6,619 

87,584 

25,058 
429 
568 

15,120 

Annual 



57,570 

17,474 

10,691 

8,617 

788 

5,292 

6,758 

85,156 

23,410 
477 
572 

14,718 



5,301 

1,630 

896 

702 

73 

255 

573 

7,367 



2,944 

1,255 

895 

735 

59 

268 

530 

6,994 



2,060 1,830 

59 39 

3t 30 

1,281 1,720 



3,278 

1,523 

962 

732 

61 

288 

567 

7,342 

2,066 
42 
32 

1,281 

1964 



7,877 

1,594 

1,559 

98 



7,814 

1,417 

1,603 

133 



24.8 
18.8 



64.35 
39.09 
52.00 

68.42 

49.06 

44.85 

65.12 
57.25 

72.31 

99.50 
76.26 
97.69 

67.50 
72.86 



24.1 
18.7 



62.80 
42.79 

62.19 

69.08 
48.98 
44.02 

67.58 

35.12 



97.42 

80,52 
93.49 

64.14 
74.1 I 



2,776 

1,291 
856 
578 
51 
253 
484 

6,597 

1,768 
57 
28 

1,105 



2,682 

1,549 

905 

569 

59 

279 

578 

7,154 

1,857 
40 
53 

1,252 



7,495 
1,666 

l,5B9 
128 



22.2 
16.4 



59.58 

43.16 
60.00 

67.40 

43.95 

46.31 

70.12 
37.12 



72.06 73.25 



92.00 
B0. 94 
84.22 
64.25 

70.44 



21.5 
I5_2 



58.72 

42.30 
60.00 

68.60 

41.41 

43.67 

72.50 
51.97 

65.50 

09. 20 
77.22 

79.90 
58.83 
65.18 



2,971 

1,377 

979 

554 

61 

270 

534 

7,381 

1,935 
41 
30 

1,288 

1985 



21.5 
15.7 



3,173 

1,553 

9B1 

567 

72 

264 

509 

7,563 

2,088 
42 
29 

1,328 



1962 



1965 



1964 



1 1 



111 



IV 



II 



III 



Cattla on fead (I3-States) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1/ 9,028 

Placed on food (thou, head) 24,414 

Marketings (thou, head) 21,799 

Other disappearance (thou, head) J, 575 

Hogs * pigs (10-States) 4/ 

Inventory (thou, head) 1/ 42,890 

Breeding (thou, head) 1/ 5,708 

Market (thou, head) 1/ 57,182 

Farrowtngs (thou, head) 9,062 

P»9 crop (thou, head) 66,797 



10,271 


9,908 


9,908 


9,540 


8,700 


9,000 


23,776 


24,884 


5,511 


5,562 


6,252 


7,559 


72,548 


22,525 


5,714 


5,620 


5,684 


5,507 


l>59l 


1,632 


565 


582 


268 


417 


44, 150 


42,420 


44, 150 


40,070 


41,915 


43,IB0 


5,638 


5,548 


5,638 


5,446 


5,771 


5,550 


38,512 


57,072 


58,512 


34,624 


36, H4 


57,650 


9,735 


9,020 


1,964 


2,481 


2,259 


2,516 


72,733 


67,680 


14,288 


18,814 


17,E58 


17,420 



10,635 9,676 

5,321 

5,907 5/ 5,908 
375 



42,420 

5,548 

37,072 

1,935 

14,538 



39,530 
5,215 

34,515 
2,420 

18,762 



5/ 



41,450 
5,597 

56,053 
2,149 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live-weight. 5/ Beginning January 1984 prices are 
for 14-17 lbs. 4/ Quarters are Oec. preceding year -Feb. (I), Mar. -Way CM), June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept.^Jov. (IV). 
5/ Intentions. *Classes ostimdled. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Crops and Products 



Food grains. 



Marketing year 1/ 



1984 



1965 



1981/82 1962/85 1965/84 



May 



Dec 



Jan 



Fab 



Mar 



Apr 



Wholesale prices 

Wheat, No. 1 HftW, 
Kansas City (t/bu.) 2/ 

Wheat, DNS, 
Mi nneapol is (t/bu.) 2/ 

Rice, S.W. La. <t/cwt.) 3/ 
Wheat 

Exports (mi I . bu.) 

Hi 1 1 grind (mi I . bu.) 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt.) 



4*. 2 7 



3.94 



5.83 



3.72 



3.76 



3.76 



5.74 



5.67 



3.62 



Hay. 



3.34 



4.17 5.94 4.21 
20.20 18.00 19.58 


4.39 
19.25 


3.48 
18.00 


3.47 
18.00 


3.52 

18.00 


5.55 

18.00 


5.64 

18.00 


3.55 

18.00 


1,771 1,509 1,429 

651 656 694 

) 280 292 308 


121 
54 
24 


134 
53 

23 




109 
57 
25 




95 
57 
26 




65 
59 
26 


76 
54 

24 


63 

n.a. 
n.a. 


Marketing year 1/ 


1965 










1964 








1965 



1981/82 1982/85 1985/84 June-Sept Oct -Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept 0ct-0ac Jan-Mar 

Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 989 1,159 I, 515 1,515 2,955 2,326 1,756 1,598 2,740 2,141.3' 
Domestic use 

Food (mi I . bu.) 

Foed & seed (mi I . bu.) 4/ 

Exports (mi I . bu.) 

1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat and August I for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 5/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residual, n.a. s= not available. 



602 


616 


635 


210 


161 


165 


102 


212 


167 


161 


254 


518 


All 


516 


118 


44 


51 


395 


59 


48 


1,771 


1,509 


1,429 


475 


562 


364 


226 


645 


574 


266 



Feed grains. 



Marketing year 1/ 1984 

1981/82 1982/85 1963/84 May 



1965 



..Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Wholesale prices 
Corn, No. 2 ye! low, 

St. Louis <J/bu.) 
Sorghum, No. 2 yoHow, 

Kansas City (t/cwt.) 
Barley, foed, 

Minnoapol is (t/bu.) 
8ar1ey, malting, 

Minneapol is (t/bu.) 
Exports 

Corn (mi t . bu.) 

Feed grains (mil. metr-ic tons) 2/ 



Apr 



Ma, 



2.61 


2.98 


3.45 


3.58 


2.75 


2.86 


2.84 


2.86 


2.BB 


2.81 


4.29 


4.96 


5.13 


5.39 


4.52 


4.48 


4.33 


4.58 


4.76 


4.74 


2.21 


1.76 


2.48 


2.77 


i.ee 


1.98 


1.99 


1.97 


2,05 


2.05 


3.06 


2.53 


2.84 


3.06 


2.36 


2.46 


2.47 


2.51 


2.52 


7.55 


1,967 1 
58.4 


,870 
54.0 


1,865 
55.8 


164 
4.6 


208 
6.2 


209 
6.2 


167 
5.3 


172 
5.3 


169 
4.9 


158 
4.0 



Marketing year 1/ 



1963 



1964 



■985 



1981/82 1962/83 1993/84 Oct-Dec Jan^Mar Apr -May June-Sept 0ct~Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May p 



,054 2,174 



5.120 



3,120 4,915 3,251 2,145 



723 



5,856 5,961 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (nil. bu.) 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mi 1 . bu.) 

Food, seed, tnd. (mil. bu.) 
Feed grains 2/ 
Stocks, beginning (mil. metric tons) 34.6 
Domestic use: 

Food (mi I, metric tons) 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. metric tons) 25.8 

1/ Beginning October I for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. 2/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, an<J 
barley. 



4,202 

812 


4,522 

898 


3,756 
973 


1,654 
220 


969 

184 


580 
187 


553 

383 


l,6B0 
235 


I,t5i 
197 


620 
205 


34.6 


68.2 


97.5 


108. 


154.9 


104.3 


70.6 


44.1 


181.9 


123.5 


128.5 
) 25.8 


139.5 
28.0 


117.4 
29.8 


49.3 
6.6 


29.4 
5.9 


18.1 
6J 


20.3 

11.2 


55.5 

7.1 


35.6 
6.3 


19.0 
6.6 



/^urutf 'W* 






43 



rati* anu wh* 


Ha. 


"ketlng yeer 1/ 




1964 






1965 








1961/82 1 


1962/83 


1963/84 


Hay 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


Soybeans 






















Wholesale price, Mo. 1 yellow 






















Chicago (t/bu.) 2/ 


6.24 


6. LI 


7.78 


8.54 


5.97 


5.95 


5.B8 


5.92 


6.00 


5.76 


Crush ings (mi 1 . bu.) 


1,029.7 


1,108.0 


983 


79.4 


101. 1 


94.5 


80.8 


85.6 


83.2 


90.2 


Exports (ml 1 . bu,} 


929.1 


905.2 


740.3 


56.8 


87.3 


72.5 


B0. 6 


67.9 


65.4 


33.1 


Soybean oil 






















Wholesale price, crude, 






















Decatur (cts./lb.) 


19.0 


20.6 


30.55 


39.00 


28.44 


28.01 


29.64 


31.33 


33.63 


32.49 


Production (mil. IbJ 


10,979.4 


12,040.4 


10,872.0 


906.3 


1,095.5 


1,027.4 


878.9 


946.0 


917.5 


994.8 


Domestic dlsap. (mi L lb.) 


9,556.3 


9,857.3 


9,598 


875-0 


708.8 


B54.4 


840.3 


769.4 


894.8 


898.6 


Exports (mil. lb.) 


2,076.3 


2,024.7 


1,814 


208.3 


189.6 


66.7 


198.3 


164.6 


66.8 


52.4 


Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 


1,736.1 


1,102.5 


1,261 


1,308*1 


580.1 


777.1 


883.5 


723.8 


715.6 


665.9 


Soybean meal 

Wholesale price, 44% protein, 
Decatur (S/ton) 










































182.52 


187.19 


188.21 


167-4 


136.75 


135.2 


125.25 


125.9 


117.90 


III. 5 


Production (thou, ton) 


24,634.4 


26,713.6 


22,756.2 


1,872.2 


2,381.0 


2,226.4 


1,687.2 


2,023.6 1 


1,958.3 


2,125.2 


Domestic dlsap. (thou, ton) 


17,714.4 


19,306.0 


17,541.0 


1,548-1 


1,694.2 


1,728.3 


1,440.9 


1,496.8 1 


1,583.7 


1,727.2 


Exports (thou, ton) 


6,907.5 


7,106.7 


5,436.1 


315-1 


635.7 


515.3 


431.8 


416.3 


387.4 


331.3 


Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 


162.7 


175.2 


474 


418.6 


285.7 


336.8 


319.6 


334.1 


444-6 


429.8 


Margarine, wholesale price, 






















Chicago (ct*/ lb.) 


41.4 


41.4 


46.3 


61.13 


55.25 


51.50 


52.50 


54.00 


56.00 


5*^50 



1/ 6eg inning September I for soybeans; October I for soymoal And oil; calendar year for margarine. 
1982, prices based on 30-day delivery, using upper end of the range. 



2/ Bog \ nn i r>g Apr i I 1 , 



Cotton — - 



Marketing year 1/ 1964 
1961/82 1982/63 I96V84 May 



Dec 



Jan 



1965 



Feb 



Har 



Apr 



Hay 



60.5 



63.1 



73.1 



79.4 



U*S. price, SLH, 

1-1/16 in. (cts/lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices: 

Into* {cts./lb.) 3/ 

U.S. n 1-3/32" (c+s./lb.) 4/ 
U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) 
Export* (thou, bales) 

1/ Beginning August I. 2/ Avorage spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook "A" 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 



60.5 



60.0 



58.6 



60.2 61.7 



60.1 



73.8 


76.7 


87.6 


88.9 


72.0 


71.4 


69.2 


67.3 


66.3 


65.1 


75.9 


78.0 


87.1 


9L3 


74.0 


74.7 


72.9 


73.7 


75.9 


74.8 


5,263.8 


5,512.8 


5,883.5 


467.1 


426.8 


404.9 


425.0 


535.4 


423.2 


444.9 


6,567.3 


5,206.8 


6,786.0 


644.1 


660.0 


835.6 


810.6 


648.5 


577.8 


453.0 



index; average of five lowest priced of 10 



Fruit 



Annu*l 



1984 



1965 



Producer price Indexes 
Fresh fruit (1967=100) 
Orlod fruit (1967*100) 
Canned fruit i juice U967H00) 
Frozen fruit & juice (1967=100) 

F.o.b. shipping point prices 

Apples, Yakima VaMov (t/ctn.) 1/ 
Pears, Yakima Valley (t/box> 2/ 
Oranges, U.S. avg. ($/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, U.S. avg. (t/box) 3/ 



Stocks, ending 

Fresh apples (mil. lb.) 
Fresh pears (ml 1 . lb.) 
Frozen fruit (mi I. lb.) 
Frozen fruit juices (mil. lb.) 



1962 



235.4 

409.7 
283.7 

305.5 

n.a. 

n.a. 

11.10 

9.03 



1983 



250.6 
409.3 
286.8 
300.9 

n.a. 
n.a. 
14.40 
9.13 



Year ending 



1962 



1963 



1964 



260.1 
384.4 
312.5 
350.5 

n.a. 
n.a. 

15.40 
10.00 



3,062.3 2,980.1 

180.9 250.6 

627.5 644.7 

1,157.6 924.9 



1984 



3,171.5 

184.9 
694.5 

941.9 



Hay 

239.4 
404.5 
313.6 

351.9 

12.50 
6.86 

18.70 
11.20 



Dec 



269.7 
353.2 

315.9 
361.8 

12.50 
12.88 

18.41 
11.34 



1964 



Hay 



396.8 
36.7 

406.5 
1,462.4 



Dec 



3,171.5 

180.6 
690.5 
964.9 



Jan 



255.5 
353.1 

319.9 
361.5 

12.25 
12.83 

17.81 
11.11 



Jan 



2,464.2 

134.2 
623.6 

1,195.6 



Feb 



265.1 
355.8 
323.4 

372.0 

14.00 
15.13 
18.97 
13.16 



Har 



248.7 
355.8 
326.1 

373.1 

15.38 
15.00 
15.68 
11.53 



Apr 

258.1 
356.2 
325.5 
373.3 

16.38 

15.50 
15.14 
11.24 



1985 



Feb 



1,856.1 

89.9 

569.2 

1,385.8 



Har 



1,372.3 
59.2 

512.1 
1,472.4 



Apr 



244.3 
362.2 

325.1 
374.4 

16.47 
12.14 
16.50 

20.75 



May 



910.4 485.1 
34.1 10.3 

458.5 442.7 

1,579.0 1,685.1 



1/ Red Delicious, Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 80-113's. 
No. 1, 90-135's. 3/ F.O.B. packed fresh, ft. a. = not available. 



2/ D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. 



M 






Agricultural Outlook 



Vegetables 



Annual 1964 ]gflj 



1962 1963 1964 Hay Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr Hay 

Wholesale prices 
Potatoes , white, 
f-o.b. East C$/cwt;> 6.05 7.76 6.16 7.05 5.53 5.55 6.15 6.26 6.92 6 15 

Iceberg | ? ttuce <f/crtn«) 1/ 5.92 6,29 5.08 3.17 5.60 7.75 4.31 4.52 4.87 3 92 

Wh^^Vf^l^.Ocan.ed ^ * M " 2 ^ « 5 «* " M '™° »■« 

veg, (1977=100) 
rower price Index, fresh 
corrroercfal veg* C 1 977- 1 00) 

1/ Std. carton 24 f s f.o*b. shipping point. 2/5x6-6x6, f.o.b. Fla-Cal 



9.56 11.00 17.00 M.40 4.17 

veg, t!977=|0O) * 137 137 145 146 144 f54 152 142 143 144 

Grower price Index, fresh *■■ 

commercial veg, (I977HOO) 120 129 IJJ 117 108 126 137 158 MjB 106 



Tobacco 



Prices at auctions 1/ 
Flue-cured tcts./lb.) 
Burley (cts./lb.) 

Domestic consumption 2/ 
Cigarettes (bi I .} 
Largo cigars (mi I .) 





Annual 




1964 








1965 






1962 


1963 


1984 


Hay 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


176.6 
180.3 


177.9 
J79.5 


181.0 
187.6 


~- 


187.5 


187.5 


186.0 


— 


... 


— 


634.0 
3,667 


600.0 
3,605 


600.4 
3,491 


54.4 
309.9 


42.9 
277.4 


58.2 
254.9 


55.7 

209.6 


58.2 
240.3 


n.a. 
n.a. 


n\ a . 
n.a. 



1/ Crop year July-June for ^lue-cured, October -September for bur ley. 2/ Taxable removals, n.a. = not available, 

Sugar 



Annual 1964 1969 



U.S* raw sugar price, 
N.Y. (cts./lb.) 1/ 

U.S. deliveries 
(thou, short tons) 2/ 



1962 


1963 


1964 


"Hay 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


War 


Apr 


Hay 


19.92 


22-04 


21.74 


22.01 


21.10 


20.72 


20.38 


20.91 


20.95 


21.09 


9, 153 


8,812 


8,4^ 


n.a. 


2,059 


n.a. 


n.a. 


1,910 


n.a. 


n.a. 



1/ Spot price reported by (New York) Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 2/ Raw *elue. Quarterly data shown at end of 
quarter in March, June, Sept., & Dec. Excludes Hawaii, n.a. = not available. 



Coffee 







Annual 




1964 








1969 






1962 1963 


1964 


..Hay 


Dec 


Jan 


r*eb 


Mar 


Apr Hey p 


Composite green price, 

N.Y. (cts./lb.) 
Imports, green bean 

equivalent (mi 1 . lb.) 


1/ 


132.00 131.51 
2,352 2,260 

Annual 


142.95 

2,414 


147.76 
217 

1963 


136.12 
160 


137.91 
230 

1964 


138.29 
235 


136.31 
227 


134.6* 134.64 
193 175 

1965 



1982 1963 1984 Oct-Oec Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept Oci-Oec Jan-Mar Apr-June p 

Roastings (mil. IbJ 2/ 2,293 2,238 2,287 650 575 518 557 637 573, 525 F 

1/ Green and processed coffee. 2/ Instant soluble and roasted coffee. F r = Forecast, p, = preliminary. 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 





j utilization: 


domestic measure 1 _ 
















Supply am 


















Are* 


Pi 
Yt.ld 


roduc- Total 
tlon agpplv V 


Feed 

and 
resid- 
ual 


Other 

tic 

use 


1 


Ex- 
port* 


Total 

uie 


Ending 
stocks 






Planted 


H*rvM- 


Fare 
price 3/ 




HFl. 


acres 


Bu/ocre 


Mil 


. bu 






t/bu 


Wh»*t 
1981/82 
19B2/B3 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 
1985/66* 


68.3 
86.2 
76.4 
79.2 


80,6 

77.9 
61,4 
66.9 


34.5 
35.5 
39.4 
38.8 


2,785 
2,765 

2,420 
2,595 
2,400 


3,777 
3,932 
3,939 
4,002 
3,829 


135 
195 
376 
419 
350 


712 
713 
735 
735 

750 




1,771 
1,509 
1,429 

1,424 
1,200 


2,618 
2,417 
2,540 
2,578 
2,300 


1,159 
1,515 
1,399 
1,424 
1,529 


3.65 
3.55 
3.53 
3.38 

3.20-3.40 




Mil. 


acres 


Lb/ acre 








Mil. 


cwt (rough ■ 


aqu 1 v . ) 




t/cwt 


Riot 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84* 

1984/85* 

1985/66* 


3.83 
3.30 

2.19 
2.80 


3.79 
3.26 

2.17 
2.7B 


4,819 

4,710 
4,598 
4,926 


IB2.7 
153.6 
99.7 
137.0 
125.0 


199.6 

203.4 
171.9 
165.4 
191.7 


4/ 9.0 
4/ 8.9 
4/ 5.6 

4/ 5.0 
4/ 5.0 


59.6 
54.0 

49.1 
53.7 

55*0 


B2.0 
68.9 
70_3 
62.0 

59.0 


150.6 

HUB 
J 25.0 
120.7 
119.0 


49.0 
71.5 
46.9 
64.7 
72.7 


9.05 
8.11 
8.76 
8.25 

7.ao-a.ao 




Mil. 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mil. 


bu 








t/bu 


Corn 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84* 

1984/B5* 

1985/66* 


84.1 
81.9 
60.2 

30. 4 

Mil. 


74.5 
72.7 
51.5 
71.8 

acres 


ioe.9 

113.2 
BUI 
106.6 

Bu/acre 


8,119 
8,235 
4,175 
7,656 

8,075 


9,154 

10,410 
7,297 
8,382 

9,306 


4,202 
4,522 
3,736 
4,150 
4,300 


812 
896 
973 

1,050 
1,110 

Mil, 


bu 


1,967 
l,B70 
1,865 
1,950 
1,700 


6,960 
7,290 
6,574 
7,150 
7,110 


2,174 

3,120 

723 

1,232 

2,198 


2.50 
2.68 
3.25 
2.65 
2.45-2.65 

t/bw 


Sorghum 

1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84* 

1984/B5* 
1985/66* 


15.9 
16.0 
11.9 
17.2 

MM. 


13.7 
14.1 
10.0 
15.3 

. acres 


64.0 
59.1 
48.7 
56.4 

Bu/acre 


876 

835 
468 
866 
900 


984 

1,131 

888 

1,117 
1,197 


42B 
507 
381 
525 
525 


II 

to 

10 
20 
20 

Mil. 


bu 


249 

214 
246 
275 

275 


688 
731 
637 
820 
820 


296 
400 
251 
297 
377 


2.38 
2.52 
2.84 
2.40 
2.30-2.50 

t/bu 


Barley 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/64* 
1984/85* 
1985/66* 


9.6 
9.5 

10.4 
M.9 

13.1 

Mil 


9.0 
9.0 
9.7 

11.2 

. acres 


52.4 

57.2 
52.3 
53.4 

51.3 

Bu/ocre 


474 
516 
509 

597 
632 


620 
675 

733 
796 
890 


198 
241 
263 
299 
300 


174 
L70 
169 
172 
170 

Mil. 


bu 


100 
47 
92 
77 

65 


473 
458 
544 
548 
535 


146 
217 
189 
248 
336 


2.44 
2.22 
2.50 
2.30 
2.10-2.30 

t/bu 


Oats 
1981/82 
I982/B3 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 
1985/66* 


13.6 
14.0 
20-3 
12. 4 
13.1 

Mil 


9.4 

10.3 
9.1 
B.I 
B.B 

. acres 


54.2 

57. 8 
52.6 
58. i 

56.7 

Bu/acre 


510 
593 
477 

472 
499 


668 
749 
727 
683 
699 


453 

441 
466 
428 
425 


76 

B5 
73 
74 
80 

Mil. 


bu 


7 
3 
2 
1 
2 


536 
529 
546 
503 

507 


152 
220 

i ei 

tao 

192 


1.89 
1.49 
1.67 

1.71 
1.45-1.65 

t/bu 


Soybeans 
I98I/B2 
1982/83 

1983/84* 
1984/85* 
1985/66* 


67.8 
70.9 
63.8 
67.7 


66.4 
69.4 

62.5 
66.1 


30.1 
31.5 
26.2 
28.2 


2,000 

2,190 
1,636 
1,861 
1,900 


2,318 

2,444 
L,98l 
2,037 

2,185 


5/ 93 

5/ 86 
5/ 79 
5/ 82 
5/ 85 


1,030 

1,108 

983 

1,025 

1,055 




929 

905 
743 
645 
675 


2,052 
2,099 

l,B05 
1,752 
1,795 


266 
345 

176 
2B5 
390 


6.04 
5.69 

7.81 
5.85 
5.25-5.95 
















Mil. 


lbs 






*/lb 


Soybean oil 
1961/82 
1982/83 

1963/84* 
1964/65* 
1985/86* 


j " u ~ 


-^ 


_ 


10,979 
12,041 
10,872 
11,364 
11,335 


12,715 

13,144 
12,133 

12,090 
11,975 


— 


9,535 

9,658 
9,589 
9,800 
9,900 




2,077 
2,025 
1,823 
1,650 
1,350 


11,612 
U,B83 
11,412 
11,450 
11,250 


1,103 

1,261 

721 

640 

725 


19.0 
20.6 
30.6 
31.0 
26.0-32.0 
















Thou. 


tons 






t/ton 


Soybean msal 
[981/82 
t 982/83 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 
1985/66* 


— 


— 


— 


24,634 
26,714 
22,7*8 
24,370 
24,500 


24,797 
26,889 
23,232 
24,625 
25>500 


"— 


17,714 
19,306 
17,618 
19,500 
t9,900 




6,906 

7,109 
5,359 

4,500 
4,600 


24,622 
26,415 
22,977 

24,050 
24,500 


I75< 
474 
255 
625 
625 


183 
187 
188 
122 
100-130 


See footnote j 


i at end o 


f table. 


























Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and utilization: domestic measure, continued 



Area 



Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



Yield 



Produc- 
tion 



Totii 
luppfy 2/ 



Feed 
and 
res Id- 
u.l 



tie 
us* 



Ex- 
ports 



Total 



Ending 
stocks - 



Fen* 
prlo* 3/ 



Hi I. 



Ib/eCre 



Cotton 












I98I/B2 


14.3 


13.8 


542 


15.6 


18.3 


1962/83 


N.3 


9.7 


590 


12.0 


18.6 


1965/84* 


7.9 


7.3 


506 


7.B 


15.7 


1 984/65* 


II. 1 


tO. 4 


600 


(3-0 


15.8 


1985/86* 


10.6 


— 




L2.0 


16.0 



HH. bales 



5.3 


6.6 


II. 8 


6/ 6.6 


5.5 


5.2 


tO. 7 


6/ 7.9 


5.9 


6.8 


12.7 


6/ Z.B 


5.3 


6.5 


II. B 


6/ 4.0 


5.0 


5.0 


10.0 


6/ 6.2 



4/lb 

54.0 

59.1 
66.0 



Supply and utilization! metric namure 7/ 





mi. 


hectares 


Httrlc 
torn /ha 






KM- najtr 


Ic tons 








t/matrlc 
ton 


Wheat 






















1961 /BZ 


35.7 


32-6 


2.32 


75.8 


102-8 


3.7 


19-4 


48.2 


71.3 


31.5 


134 


1962/63 


34-9 


31-5 


2.39 


75.3 


107-0 


5.3 


19-4 


41.1 


65.6 


41.2 


130 


1963/84* 


30.9 


24.8 


2.65 


65-9 


107.2 


10.2 


20.0 


38.9 


69.1 


38. t 


130 


1964/85* 


32.1 


27.1 


2.61 


70.6 


106-9 


M.4 


20_0 


38.7 


70. Z 


38.7 


124 


1965/86* 


~* 


— 


— 


65.3 


104.2 


9.5 


20.4 


32.6 


62.6 


41.6 


II7-IZ5 


Rice 










Mi 1 . metric tons 


C rough equ 1 1 


t.) 








1961/62 


1.5 


1-5 


5.40 


8.3 


9.0 


4/ 0.4 


2.7 


3.7 


6.8 


Z.2" 


200 


1962/83 


1-3 


1-3 


5-28 


7.0 


9-2 


4/ 0-4 


2-5 


3-1 


6.0 


3-2 


179 


1963/84* 


0.9 


0.9 


5.15 


4.5 


7-6 


4/ 0.2 


2-2 


3.2 


5-7 


2.1 


193 


1964/85* 


I.I 


I.I 


5.52 


6.2 


6.4 


4/ 0.3 


2-4 


2.8 


5.5 


2.9 


182 


f 965/86* 


— 


— 


-~ 


5.7 


8.7 


4/ 0.3 


2_5 


2.7 


5-4 


3.3 


172-194 














Mil. metric tons 










Corn 
























1961/62 


34.0 


30.1 


6.85 


206.2 


Z3Z.5 


106.7 


20.6 


50.0 


177.3 


55.2 


98 


1962/63 


33-1 


29.4 


7.12 


209.2 


264.4 


114.9 


22.8 


47.5 


165.2 


79.2 


106 


1963/84* 


24.4 


20-8 


5-10 


106-0 


185.4 


94.9 


24-7 


47.4 


167-0 


IB. 4 


J 28 


1964/65* 


32-5 


29-1 


6.68 


194-5 


212.9 


105.4 


26.7 


49-5 


181.6 


31-3 


104 


1965/86* 


— 


^ 


— 


205-1 


Z36.4 


109-2 


26.2 


43.2 


160.6 


55-8 


96-104 


Feed Grain 
























1961/82 


49.9 


43.1 


5.71 


246.2 


261.1 


128. 5 


25.8 


58.6 


212-9 


68.2 


_ 


1962/63 


49-1 


42-9 


5.83 


250.2 


318.7 


139.4 


28.0 


54.0 


221.4 


97.3 





1963/84* 


41.6 


32.5 


4.20 


136.4 


234.4 


M7-5 


29.8 


55.7 


202.9 


31.5 


w 


I964/B5* 


49-3 


43.1 


5-46 


236.3 


268.5 


131-5 


32.0 


58.2 


221.7 


46.6 


•^ 


1985/86* 


■*— 


— 


— 


249-0 


Z96.4 


135-3 


33.6 


51.6 


220.4 


75.9 


— 


Soybean* 

1981/62 


27.4 


26-9 


2.03 


54.4 


63.1 


5/ 2.5 


28.0 


25.3 


55.8 


7.2 


222 


1962/83 


28.7 


28.1 


2.15 


59.6 


66.5 


5/ 2.4 


30-2 


24.6 


57. t 


9.4 


209 


1963/64* 


25-6 


25.3 


1.23 


44.5 


53-9 


5/ 2.2 


26.8 


20-2 


49-1 


4.8 


286 


1964/85* 


27.4 


26.7 


1.14 


50.6 


55.4 


5/ 2-2 


27.9 


17.5 


47.7 


7.7 


214 


1985/86* 


— 


— 


— 


5t.7 


59.5 


5/ 2.3 


28.1 


18.4 


4B.8 


10.6 


193^2 IB 


Soybean oil 
























I96f/B2 


— 


-— 


— 


4.96 


5.77 





4-33 


-94 


5.27 


-50 


419 


1962/83 


— 


— 


— 


5.46 


5-96 





4-47 


.92 


5.39 


■M 


454 


1983/84* 
1964/85* 


— 


— 


— ■ 


4.93 


5.50 


— 


4-35 


-83 


5.(7 


675 


*- 


■*-* 


— 


5.15 


5.48 


— 


4-44 


.75 


5.!9 


.29 


683 


1985/86* 


—* 


— 


— 


5-14 


5.43 


— 


4.49 


.61 


5-10 


.33 


573-705 


Soybean meal 
























1981/82 
1962/63 


— 


— 


— 


22-36 


22. 51 


— ^ 


16.08 


6.27 


22.35 


.16 


20 f 


— 


— 


— 


24-24 


24.39 


— 


!7.52 


6.45 


23-96 


.43 


Z06 


1963/64* 


— 


-- 


— 


20.65 


21.06 


— 


15.96 


4.06 


20.84 


.23 


207 


1 964/85 • 


— 


— 


— 


22.10 


Z2-33 


^_ 


17.69 


4-06 


21. B2 


.61 


134 


1965/86* 


~* 


— 


— 


22.22 


23.13 


— 


18.05 


4.17 


22.22 


-57 


110-118 


Cotton 






















t/kg 


\ 981/82 


5.8 


5-7 


.60 


3.41 


3-99 





'.15 


f-43 


2.58 


6/ 1.44 


1.19 


1962/63 


4.6 


3.9 


.66 


2.60 


4.05 





1.20 


1.13 


2.33 


6/ 1.7 J 


1-30 


1963/84* 


3-2 


3.0 


.57 


1.69 


3.42 





1-29 


1.48 


2.77 


6/ .60 


1.46 


1964/85* 


4.5 


4.2 


.67 


2.83 


3.43 





I_I5 


1.41 


2.57 


6/ .68 




1965/96* 


4-4 


— 


— 


2.62 


3.50 


— 


1.09 


1.09 


2.18 


6/ 1.34 


— 



*July 10, 1985 Supply and Demand Estimates- 1/ Marketing v*ar beginning June I for *heat, barley, and oats, August J for 
cotton and rice, September I for soybeans, and October I for corn, sorghum, soymoel, and soyoT 1 . 2/ Includes Imports. 
3/ Season average- 4/ Statistical discrepancy. 5/ Includes seed. 6/ Upland and extra long stapla. Stock estimates based on 
Census Bureau data *-hlch results In an unaccounted difference betr-een supply and use estimates and changes in ending stocks. 
li fe5X erSi ?°. ac ! orS: Hectare (ha.) = 2.471 acres, I metric ton ^ 2204-6Z2 pounds, 36_7437 bushels of wheat or soybeans, 
39.3679 bushels of corn or sorghum, 45.9296 bushels of barley, 68.8944 bushels of oats, 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 
480-pound bales of cotton. 



August 1985 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Annua I 



1964 



1962 1963 1964 I II III IV 
$ Btl. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1965 



1 r 



Grois national product 1/ 
Persona I consumpt i on 

expenditure 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 

Clothing I shoes 

Food & Beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic 

investment 

Fixed Investment 
Nonresidential 
Residential 

Change In business inventories 
Met exports of goods & services 

Exports 

Imports 
Government purchases of 

goods & services 

Federal 

State & local 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed Investment 
Nonresidential 
Residential 
Change In business 
Net exports of goods 
Exports 
Imports 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 
Federal 
State *, local 



3,069.3 3,504.8 3,662.8 3,553.3 3,644.7 3,694.6 3,758.7 3,810.6 



inventories 
& services 



New plant i equipment 

expenditures (Sbil.) 
Implicit prloa deflator for GNP 

(1972=100) 

Disposable income (SbM.) 

Disposable income (1972 (bitJ 

Per capita disposable Income ($) 

Per capita disposable Income (1972 $) 

U.S. population, total, tncl . mi Mtary 
abroad (ml t .) 
Civilian population (mil.) 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



1,964.9 
245.1 
757.5 
118.8 
392.8 
982.2 



414.9 
441 .0 
349.6 

91.4 
-26.1 

19.0 
346.4 
329,4 

650.5 
258.9 

391.5 



2,155.9 
279.8 

B0I.7 

127.0 

416.5 

1,074.4 



2,341.8 
318.8 
856.9 

140.2 
443.6 

[,166. I 



471. 
485, 
352 
132. 
-13, 
-8 
336 
344. 



637.8 
579.6 
425. 

153. 
58. 

-64. 
364. 
428. 



685.5 
269.7 

415.8 



747.4 
295.4 
452.0 



2,276.5 

310.9 
841.3 
136.1 
433.9 
1,124.4 

623.8 

550.0 
398.8 
151.2 
73.8 
-51.5 
358.9 
410.4 

704.4 
267.6 
436.8 



2,332.7 
320.7 
85B.3 

142.2 

442.1 

1,153.7 



2,361.4 

317.2 
661.4 
139.3 

448.6 
1,182.8 



2,396.5 
326.3 

866.5 
143.2 
449.8 

1,203.8 



627.0 
576.4 
420.8 

155.6 

50.6 

-58.7 

362.4 

421.1 

743.7 
296.4 

447.4 



662.8 

591.0 
435. 
155. 
71. 
-90. 
368. 
459. 



.7 
.3 
.8 
.6 
.6 
.3 



637.8 

601.1 
447. 
153. 
36. 
-56. 
367. 
423. 



2,446.5 
334.8 
877.3 

145.5 
457.3 

1,234.4 

646.8 



.7 
.5 
.6 
.0 
.2 
.2 



761.0 
302.0 

458.9 



780.5 
315.7 
464.8 



1972 $BH . (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1,480.0 1,534.7 1,639.3 1,610.9 1,638.8 1,645.2 



606, 
450. 
155. 
40. 
-74. 
360. 
435. 



791.9 
319.9 

472.0 



E,662.4 1,663.5 



963.3 


1,009.2 


1,062.4 


1,044.1 


1,064.2 


1,065.9 


1,075.4 


1,089.1 


140. 5 


157.5 


178.0 


173.7 


178.6 


177.0 


182.9 


187.0 


363.1 


376.3 


393.5 


387.1 


396.6 


395.5 


395.0 


398.6 


84.2 


88.5 


96.5 


94.2 


99.1 


95.9 


96.9 


97.9 


182.3 


188.9 


193.4 


199,7 


193.6 


195.6 


194.7 


L96.8 


459.8 


475.4 


490.8 


483.4 


488.9 


493.5 


497.5 


503.5 


194.3 


721.0 


289.9 


285.5 


283.9 


300.2 


289.9 


292.1 


204.7 


224.6 


265.1 


253.9 


263.7 


269.6 


273.1 


273.0 


166-9 


171.0 


204.9 


193,3 


202.9 


209.5 


213.8 


213.0 


37.9 


53.7 


60.2 


60.6 


60,8 


60.1 


59.2 


60.0 


-10.4 


-3.6 


24.8 


31.6 


20.3 


30.6 


16.8 


19.1 


29.7 


12.6 


-15.0 


-8.3 


-M.4 


-27.0 


-13.4 


-78.4 


147.6 


139.5 


146.0 


144.9 


144.7 


147.4 


147.1 


143.7 


18.0 


126.9 


161.1 


153.2 


156.2 


174.4 


160.5 


172.1 


292.7 


291.9 


302. 1 


289.5 


302.1 


306.1 


310.5 


310.7 


117.0 


116.2 


122.5 


112.2 


123.2 


125.0 


129.6 


129.8 


175.7 


175*7 


179.6 


177.3 


178.9 


181.1 


180.9 


130.9 


310.58 


304.78 


353.54 


337.48 


348.34 


361.12 


367.21 


371.16 


207.38 


215.34 


223.43 


220.58 


772.40 


224.57 


226.10 


229.07 


2,180.5 


2,340.1 


2,576.8 


2,502.2 


2,554.3 


2,606.4 


2,644.5 


2,654.8 


1,058.3 


1,095.4 


1,169.0 


1,147.6 


1,165.3 


1,176.5 


1,186.7 


1,181.9 


9,385 


9,977 


10,887 


10,608 


10,806 


11,000 


11,133 


11,154 


4,555 


4,670 


4,939 


4,865 


4,930 


4,965 


4,996 


4,965 


232.3 


234.5 


236.7 


235.9 


236.4 


237.0 


237.6 


238.1 


230.2 


232.3 


234.4 


233.7 


7.34.2 


234.8 


235.3 


235.9 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicators- 



Annual 



1964 



1985 



■ 9«2 1 96 3 1964 Hay Dk Jan Feb 

Monthly data seasonally Adjusted e*copt as noted 



Mar 



A*»r 



Hay p 



Industrial production, 
total 1/ (1967=100) 
Manufacturing (|967=lO0) 
Durable (1%7=lO0) 
Nondurable {|967«:l00> 
Leading economic Indleaitorj 1/ V 

(1967*100) 
EJi^loymnt 4/ (mil. persons? 
(Jft*H>ioymafit rata 4/ i%) 
Parional Income 1/ 
(t bi f . annual rate) 

Hourly earnings 1ft m«nuf*Ctwr Ind 4/ 5/ ($) 
Monay itock-HI (d*My avg.) (Soil.) 2/ 
Honey ttock-MZ (daily avg.> (tbll) 2/ 6/ 

Three-month Treasury bJI I rata U 1%) 
Aaa wrporata bond yield (Hoody"*' 5/ 7/ [%) 
Interest rata on new heme mortgage* 5/ 8/ (%) 
Hocitng atari** prtvata Cincl. farm) (thou.) 
Auto talaa at retail* total 1/ (mil.) 
Bu«[r»e45 salej. total 1/ ($ bll.) 
Builneis Inventories, total 1/ i% bt I . > 
Sales of all retail stores <S bil.) 10/ 
Durable good* stores (J bl I .) 
Nondurable goods stores it bit.) 
Food stores C$ bi 1 .) 
Eating & drinking places {$ bll.) 
Apparel f accessory stores. ($ bit.) 

1/ Department of Cormeroe. 2/ Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 3/ Composite Index of 12 leading indicators. 4/ Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistic*. 5/ Not seasonally adjusted. 6/ December of the Vear listed- 7/ Moody's Investors Service. 8/ Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 9/ Book value, end of period. 10/ Adjusted for seasonal variations* holidays, and trading day differences, p * preliminary, r » revised 



1)6.6 




147.6 




163.3 


162. 8 


164.8 


165.1 


165.4 


163.9 


165.5 


165-3 


137.6 




148.2 




164. 8 


164.2 


166.6 


166.6 


166.6 


167.3 


167.0 


166.9 


124.7 




134.5 




154.6 


153,3 


157.6 


157.6 


158.0 


158.9 


158.7 


158.0 


156.2 




168.1 




179.4 


179.9 


179.6 


179.6 


179.1 


179.4 


179.8 


179.7 


I36.B 




!SS:S 




169.7 


168.2 


164.1 


166.3 


167.7 


167.6 


166.6 


167.8 


99,5 






105.0 


109.2 


106.3 


106.4 


106.7 


107.1 


106.9 


107.0 


9.7 




9,6 




7.5 


7.4 


7.2 


7.3 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


2,564.6 


2 


,744.2 


3.012.1 


2.978.8 


3.111-8 


3,129.2 


3 J 46-0 


3,156.2 


3,188.7 


3.172.2 


8.49 




S.83 




9.17 


9.12 


9-33 


9.42 


9.42 


9.45 


9.48 


9. 48 


6/ 480. 8 


6/ 


32B.0 


6/ 


558,5 


542.5 


558.5 


562.7 


969.4 


572.1 


374.9 


381.6 


' 1,954.9 6/ 2 


,188.8 6/ 2 


,371.4 


2,255.2 


2,371.7 


2.398.9 


2,421.0 


2,429.2 


2,427.3 


2.444.5 


10.686 




B.63 




9. 58 


9.90 


8.16 


7.76 


8.22 


8.57 


8.00 


7.56 


i3.79 




12.04 




12.71 


13.26 


12.13 


12.06 


12.13 


12.56 


12.23 


11.72 


15.14 




12.57 




12.38 


12. IB 


12.55 


12.27 


12.21 


1 1.92 


12.05 


12.06 


1*062 


1 


,703 


1 


,7W 


1,787 


1,630 


1,649 


E.647 


1,889 


1.927 


1.663 


4.0 




9.2 




10.4 


10. 8 


10.9 


10.9 


11.0 


10.7 


II. 1 


11.3 


544.7 




368.7 




411.7 


412.5 


421.6 


417.4 


4IB.7 


420.8 


425.7 p 


— 


9/ 509.2 


9/ 


520.3 


9/ 5! 


550. 5 


S75.4 


575.8 


578.9 


57B.B 


581.3 p 


^ 


89.3 




97,9 




106. 1 


107.9 


110.5 


1IL0 


H2.I 


Ml. 9 


114.6 p 


113.7 


2S.I 




33.0 




38.7 


38.7 


40.3 


40.6 


41.1 


40. B 


42.6 p 


41.6 


61.3 




64. B 




69.4 


69.3 


70.2 


70.4 


71.0 


71.1 


72.0 p 


72.0 


20.4 




21.2 




22.5 


22.4 


22.6 


23.1 


23.1 


23.0 


23.3 p 


23.1 


8.7 




9.6 




10.3 


10.2 


10.6 


10.3 


F0.6 


10.8 


10.7 p 


10. B 


4.6 




5.0 




5.6 


5.6 


5.8 


5.5 


5.B 


6.0 


5.9 p 


3.8 



U S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 

Annual 



1962 1963 



1964 



Export comrodltles 
Wheat, f .o.b. vessel , 

Gulf ports (t/buJ 4.38 4,30 4.J7 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel* Gulf ports (t/bu.j; 2.60 3.49 3.50 
Grai n sorghumj 

f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports Ct/bu.) 2.6l J. 34 3.00 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports (t/bu.) 6.36 7.31 7.38 

Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./lb.) 16.33 23.51 30.75 

Soybean meal, Decatur (t/tonJ 179,70 200.91 166.80 

Cotton, 10 market avg, spot (cts./lb.) 60.10 68.68 68.37 

Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cts./lb.) i72.20 173.96 173.99 

Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston (t/ewt.) 18.89 19.39 19.47 

Inedible tallow, Chicago Ccts./Tb.) 12.85 13.41 17.4? 

Import conmodttles 

Coffee, N.Y. spot (t/lb.) ].4I 1.33 1.46 

Sugar, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 19.86 72.04 21.74 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 45,48 56.19 49.70 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. (t/lb,) .75 .92 1.06 

Bananas, (t/40lb. box) 6.80 7.93 6.70 

p = prel iminary. 



1984 



Hay 



4.19 
3.73 

3,39 

8.61 
38.66 

188,45 

79.44 

166.06 

19.50 
19.13 



1.48 

22.00 

5!. 16 

1.19 

7.73 



Dec 



4.06 
2.98 

2.76 

6.25 
28.55 

136.16 
60.45 

165.04 
18.75 
17.50 



1.36 

21.10 

42.24 

.96 

5.43 



Jan 



4.06 

3.08 

2.93 

6.30 
27-58 

136.13 
59.96 

161.01 
16.75 
17.50 



1.40 

20.72 

42.04 

.98 

6.63 



1965 



F«b 



4.03 
3.06 

2.88 

6.20 

29.42 

126.45 

56.65 

177.10 

16.75 

17.50 



1.45 
20.58 

42.11 
1.00 
6.03 



Mar 



3,97 
3.10 

2.99 
6.28 

31.35 
125.76 

60.16 
176.14 

16.75 

17.50 



1.41 

20.90 

41.45 

.99 

6.23 



Apr Hay 



3.97 

3.10 

3.04 

6.29 

34.07 

117.66 

61.67 

177.56 

18.75 

17.70 



1.38 
20.97 

42.13 
1.02 
8.79 



3.77 
3.00 

2.90 
6.03 

32.41 
111.98 

60. f I 
175.84 

16.75 

16.19 



1.38 

21.09 

40.93 

.96 

6.30 



^g"s* 
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U.S. agricultural exports 



Animals, I Ive Cno,) 

Meats & Preps,, excl, poultry 

Dairy products Cmt) 

Poultry mutt Cmt) 

Fats, oils, *■ greases (mt) 

Hides & skint mcL furskins 

Cattle hides, whole (no.) 

Wink pelts (no.) 
Grains L feeds (mt) 

Wheat (mt) 

Wheat floor Cmt) 

Rice Cmt) 

Feed grains, excl, products Cmt) 

Feeds & fodders Cmt) 

Other grain products Cmt) 
Fruits & preps, ©*cl, juices 
Fruit Juices (hi) 
Huts *■ praps, Cmt) 
Vegetable* & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Cmt) 
Cotton, e*cl. linters (mt) 
Seeds (art) 

Sugar, cane or beet Cmt) 
OUseeds & products Cmt) 

Oilseeds Cmt) 

Soybeans Cmt) 

Prote i n ma I (mt) 

Vegetable oi Is Cmt) 
Essential oils Cmt) 
Other 

Total 





October-May 






**¥ 




* 963/64 


1984/85 


1983/84 


1964/85 


1984 


1965 


1984 


1965 


Thou, 


uni t S 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


i 


t Thou. 


504 


72 1 


14B.57I 


168,234 


72 


76 


14,935 


11,118 


Imt) 288 


277 


636,885 


604,244 


35 


33 


77,653 


73,750 


260 


258 


249,813 


264,924 


34 


34 


33,926 


40,683 


143 


156 


183,541 


175,306 


17 


19 


21,035 


20,328 


980 


814 


473,033 


425,963 


130 


116 


70,286 


58,464 


*-- 


-- 


9II,67B 


924,042 


-- 


«— 


126,596 


94,205 


16,425 


16,748 


664,625 


677,416 


2,327 


1,899 


98,588 


74,649 


2,142 


1,774 


56,888 


50,034 


302 


179 


6,878 


4,197 


72,787 


70,666 


11,764,797 


10,051,049 


8,597 


6,382 


l,*14,096 


929,307 


24,621 


20,160 


3,933,183 


3,080,658 


3,070 


1,540 


485,584 


240,660 


604 


557 


167,704 


124,611 


162 


80 


37,795 


18,733 


1,458 


1,262 


585,858 


442,382 


210 


165 


73,395 


61,403 


it) 40,506 


43,539 


5,996,399 


5,456,785 


4,588 


3,989 


695,366 


501,400 


4,859 


4,445 


863,052 


692,930 


509 


506 


96,707 


75,316 


539 


703 


218,601 


253,683 


58 


102 


25,249 


31,795 


rt) 1,101 


994 


682,770 


663,286 


139 


135 


93,050 


88,039 


3,683 


3,051 


143,905 


131,696 


470 


439 


19,114 


19,395 


252 


337 


378,182 


477,981 


25 


29 


43,407 


45,172 


1,092 


1,000 


716,042 


662,492 


160 


113 


93,060 


75,633 


178 


203 


1,133,230 


1,261,480 


13 


8 


79,219 


47,328 


1,134 


1,048 


1,804,920 


1,614,496 


140 


99 


229,336 


143, 134 


194 


221 


248,083 


271,149 


22 


23 


20,962 


20,274 


223 


210 


58, 328 


42,509 


34 


19 


8,509 


3,350 


21,919 


19,907 


6,9*8,046 


5,169,197 


2,224 


1,375 


754,832 


343,973 


16,725 


15,712 


5,112,182 


3,825,226 


1,778 


1,003 


567,082 


242,073 


15,712 


14,7*4 


4,687,760 


3,483,970 


1,547 


901 


475,856 


208,507 


4,137 


3,239 


1,012,182 


616,956 


303 


317 


71,006 


54,263 


1,058 


955 


793,681 


727,015 


144 


56 


116,744 


47,637 


7 


8 


66,777 


72,593 


1 


i 


7,153 


8,777 


-- 


~- 


755,966 


718,523 


— 


— 


86,694 


86,519 


— 


-- 


27,276,567 


23,699,164 


— 


-- 


3,194,063 


2,109,429 



Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rates 

1964 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov Dae Jan 
April 1971^100 



Feb 



1985 



Mar 



Apr 



K*y. 



Tota 1 a^r 1 
Numinal 
Real 2/ 


icu 
1/ 


Iture 
710.1 
98.0 


770.3 
100.2 


823,2 

100.6 


899,3 
102.9 


938.9 
103.5 


1,067.0 
102,5 


1,152,2 
.104,2* 


1,281,5 
106. I 1 


1,404.0 
108.8* 


1,525.5 

108.8* 


1,706,5 
105.1* 


1,861.0 
105.5* 


Soybeans 
Nominal 
Real 




162.4 
93.4 


166.8 
96.5 


166.0 
97.4 


172.6 
100.7 


175.6 
101,6 


175.2 
99.6 


IB0.6 
102.1* 


185.1 
103.4* 


191.9 
107.3* 


194.5 
107. I« 


187.8 
101.8' 


190.3 
102.3* 


Wheat 
Nominal 
ftoal 




3,304.7 
104.1 


3,645.3 
104.4 


3,957.5 

104.5 


4,394.5 
105.5 


4,612.4 
105,2 


5,378.4 

106.4 


5,864,8 
106.9* 


6,598.2 
106.9* 


7,285.2 

110.5* 


7,988.1 
M0. 5* 


9,092.9 

110.6* 


9,996.1 

110.7* 


Corn 
Nominal 
Real 




664.1 
96.5 


740.4 
99.4 


789.2 
100.3 


860.0 

103.2 


897.8 
104.1 


1,013.2 
102.5 


1,092.5 
104.7* 


1,2H.9 

106.1* 


1,326.1 

109.2* 


1,437.7 
t09.l* 


1,598.6 
104.3* 


1,740.2 

104.8* 


Cotton 
Nom i na 1 
Real 




187.2 
94.2 


190-3 
95.6 


191.1 
96.1 


195.5 
97.0 


197,0 
97.8 


197.6 
98.0 


207.0 

99,1* 


209.3 

100.0* 


2H.5 

E0I.6* 


212.9 
102.3* 


211.3 
101-3* 


212,8 

102,1* 



1/ Nominal values art percentage Changes in currency units per dollar, weighted by proportion of agricultural exports 
from the United States. An increase indicates that the dollar has appreciated. 2/ Real values are computed in the same 
way as the nominal series, adjusted for CPI changes in the countries involved, 

•Preliminary; assuras the same rate of CPI \ ncrease/ decrease as the previous six months. 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Region 1 counjry 



Western Europe 

European Community 

Belgium -Luxembourg 

Franc© 

Germany, Fad. Rep. 

Italy 

Motherlands 

United Kingdom 
Other Western Europe 

Por tug a 1 

Spain, incl . Canary 

Switzerland 



Is. 



E litem Europe 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 

USSR 

Alia 

West Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 
South Asia 

India 

Pakistan 
East & Southeast^ Asia 

China 

Ta i wan 

Japan 

Korea , Rep . 

Hong Kong 

Indonesia 

Ph i I i pp i nes 

Africa 

North Africa 
Morocco 
A I gor i a 

Sub -Sahara 
N i ger i a 
Rep. S, Africa 



Latin America 1 Carl 
Srazt I 
Caribbean 
Columbia 
hraxico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 

Total 1/ 



October-Hay 


May 




Change from year 


earl ier 










October. 




1963/84 


1984/85 


1984 


1965 


Hay 


Hay 




$ M 


il. 




Percent 




7,379 


5,590 


616 


361 


-24 


-41 


5,301 


4 J 82 


475 


286 


-21 


-39 


621 


339 


34 


17 


-45 


^50 


417 


309 


54 


19 


-26 


-65 


1,072 


709 


56 


34 


-34 


-39 


606 


561 


61 


35 


-7 


-43 


1,818 


*,537 


189 


120 


-15 


-37 


551 


471 


42 


42 


-15 





2,079 


1,409 


142 


n 


-32 


-49 


1,028 


372 


50 


\% 


-33 


^80 


644 


60 


-37 


-45 


258 


199 


13 


a 


-23 


15 


512 


424 


74 


=28 


-17 


-62 


108 


79 


17 


3 


-27 


-82 


145 


96 


18 


10 


-34 


-44 


1,843 


2,439 


226 


249 


32 


\o 


10,722 


8,642 


1,323 


820 


-19 


-38*' 


1,213 


1,067 


156 


92 


-12 


-41 


136 


121 


31 


6 


-II 


-61 


257 


280 


62 


23 


9 


-63 


249 


214 


19 


i* 


-14 


26 


321 


265 


29 


26 


-17 


-10 


692 


414 


101 


12 


-40 


-88 


331 


93 


7 


5 


-72 


^29 


202 


111 


64 


5 


-45 


-92 


8,8*6 


7,161 


1,064 


716 


-19 


-33 


437 


174 


31 


5 


-60 


-84 


1,029 


999 


131 


79 


-3 


-40 


4,937 


4 J 79 


592 


412 


-15 


-30 


1,295 


957 


156 


119 


-26 


-24 


275 


263 


32 


30 


-4 


-6 


318 


146 


62 


17 


-54 


-73 


159 


178 


29 


31 


12 


7 


1,888 


1,808 


323 


206 


-4 


-36 


950 


950 


179 


101, 





-44 


164 


113 


30 


9 


-39 


-70 


118 


174 


24 


24 


-47 





584 


614 


115 


68 


5 


^41 


958 


858 


144 


107 


-9 


-26 


252 


269 


41 


21 


7 


-49 


415 


163 


52 


II 


-61 


-79 


3,500 


3,475 


417. 


294 


-1 


-29 


275 


454 


16 


18 


65 


13 


546 


521 


74 


65 


-5 


-a 


154 


165 


16 


22 


7 


38 


1,358 


1,416 


164 


89 


4 


-46 


168 


78 


33 


3 


-54 


-91 


514 


462 


58 


49 


-10 


-lo 


1,284 


1,167 


206 


U2 


-9 


-Si 


150 


153 


16 


7 


2 


56 


27,277 


23,699 


3,194 


2,109 


-13 


-34 



1/ Totals may not add due to rounding. 
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U.S. agricultural imports 



Animals, 1 Ive (no.) 

Meats 1 preps. j exd. poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products fart) 
Poultry products 
Fats, oils, & greater Cmt) 
Hides 1 skins, Incl. furskins 
Wool , unmanufactured Cmt) 
Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruit*, nuts, 1 preps. 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Vegetables 1 preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oi I seeds (mt) 

Protei n meal (mt) 

Vegetable oi Is (mt) 
Beverages e*ck fruit juices (hi) 
Coffee, tea, cocotj spices (mt) 

Coffee, tnclp products (mt) 

Cocoa beans & products (mt) 
Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





October-May 






May 




1963/84 


1964/87 


1963/84 


1984/87 


1964 


1985 


1964 


Thou* 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


! 


1,251 


1,593 


411,118 


426,735 


148 


179 


34,513 


mt) 577 


710 


1 ,236,982 


1,436,908 


73 


97 


151,652 


356 


412 


759,754 


819,285 


37 


60 


80,281 


203 


276 


434,371 


569,015 


34 


34 


66,319 


236 


287 


503,313 


505,577 


33 


22 


59,287 


— 


— 


82,421 


62,313 


-*-- 


-. — 


8,171 


12 


14 


8,097 


12,197 


2 


2 


1,210 


— 





151,471 


181,292 


_ 




*6,277 


43 


30 


142,055 


101,781 


7 


4 


21,655 


1,110 


1,374 


347,205 


397,045 


120 


154 


37,111 







1,521,129 


1,965,345 


~^~ 





256,131 


1,922 


2,007 


469,981 


499,370 


240 


290 


59,880 


1,674 


1,675 


993,227 


1,029,989 


173 


196 


113,151 


125 


123 


373,100 


361,704 


12 


16 


37,350 


20 


24 


9,432 


12,941 


2 


3 


1,079 


75 


81 


78,535 


66,986 


10 


15 


13,161 


— 


— 


196,830 


219,986 


w. 





27,314 


2,101 


1,690 


835,658 


669,231 


185 


216 


68,379 


850 


824 


549,161 


540,622 


94 


119 


74,175 


175 


174 


72,044 


69,901 


19 


24 


7,866 


91 


106 


16,583 


1 1,486 


12 


13 


2,019 


585 


544 


460,535 


459,235 


64 


82 


64,289 


1) 8,627 


9,666 


979,206 


1,020,320 


1,062 


1,404 


120,855 


1,196 


1,262 


3,145,619 


3,357,816 


169 


149 


461,499 


758 


725 


2,191 ,87* 


2,111,788 


100 


81 


299,900 


303 


396 


675,602 


927,452 


53 


52 


123,840 


565 


579 


598,713 


503,310 


72 


87 


78,669 


- — 





545,(61 


585,972 


— 


— 


66,021 


— 


__ 


12,700,433 


13,458,070 


*- 


1 


,647,660 



1965 

t Thou. 

44,444 
189,994 

120,317 
63,655 

48,780 
8,135 

1,526 

13,807 

12,427 

45, 177 

258,121 

72,777 

126,995 

46,788 

1,550 

10,263 

28,749 

77,689 

69,755 

8,732 

1,289 

59,734 

143,965 

394,619 

232,743 

122,152 

67,974 

80,550 

1,671,308 



Trade balance. 



Exports 

Agricultural 
Nonagn cultural 
Tofal 1/ 

Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagr rcultural 
Total 2/ 

Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagrlcul tgral 
Total 



October-Hay 



1963/84 



27,277 

111,000 
138,277 



12,700 
189,722 
202,422 



14,577 
-78,722 
-64, 145 



1904/85 



t Mil. 



23,699 

120,484 
144,183 



13,458 
205,671 

219,129 



10,241 
-85,IB7 
-74,946 



1964 



3,194 
15,058 
18,252 



1,648 

24,686 
26,334 



1,546 
-9,628 

-8,082 



May 



1965 



2,109 
15,707 
17,816 



1,671 
27,572 
29,243 



438 
-11,865 
-11,427 



1/ Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). 2/ Imports for consumption (customs value). 



**> 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of malor 


crops 














1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 


1983/84 


1984/85 F 


Wheat 






1 


4t 1, units 








Area (hectare) 
Production Cfhetrlc ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption [metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (ratHc ton) 3/ 


728.9 
446.8 

72.0 
430.2 
100.9 


227.6 
422.8 

86.0 
413.5 

ao.4 


236.5 
442.7 

94.1 

445.6 

78.2 


239,3 

448,4 

101.3 

441,4 

85.1 


238.5 

479.1 
98.6 

467.8 
96.4 


229-7 
490.3 
t02.9 

488.4 
98.3 


231.0 
513.8 

105.6 
502.7 
109.5 


Coarse grains 
Area (hecfrare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (fnetric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


342.8 

753.6 

90.2 

748.1 
91,2 


341.1 
741.5 

98.8 
740.3 

91.6 


336.6 
732.0 
108.0 
742.1 
82.8 


343.9 

768.9 
96.5 

738.8 
112.9 


332.4 

779.2 

89.9 

753.5 

138.6 


329.4 

684.9 
91.9 

758.2 
65.3 


335.1 
804_4 
103.2 
780.8 
88.8 


Rioa, milled 
Area (hectare) 
Production (fnetric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


144.1 
260.7 

11.6 
255.8 

27.7 


143.1 
253.9 

12.7 
257.8 

23.4 


144.3 
271.0 

13.1 
272.3 

22.1 


145.1 
280.6 

11.6 
281.4 

21.5 


141. 1 

285.5 

1 1.9 

289.6 

17.3 


U4.8 
307.3 

12.7 
307.4 

17.3 


144.4 
318.1 

M.8 
314.8 

20.6 


Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


715.8 
1,461.1 

173.8 
1,434.1 

219.8 


711,8 
1,418,2 

197,5 
f,44|,9 

195.4 


717.4 

1,445.7 

215.2 

t, 460.0 
183.1 


728.3 

1,497.9 
209,4 

1,461.6 
219.3 


712,0 
1,543,8 

200,4 

1,510,9 

252,3 


703.9 

f,4B2.5 

207.5 

1,554,0 
180.9 


710.5 
1,636.3 

220.6 
1,598.3 

218.9 


01 1 seeds 

Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 


(50.5 
30.7 


170.1^ 
35.9 


155.8 
32.1 


169.5 
36.0 


177.9 
35.0 


164.9 
32.8 


186.0 
32.7 


Heals 
















Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 


84,5 
22.8 


92.9 
26.5 


90.8 
25.9 


94.0 
28.8 


98.0 

31,4 


92.8 

29.4 


99.6 

30.9 


Oils 

Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 


36.9 

10.9 


39.7 
12.8 


40.0 
"2.5 


41.5 
13.2 


43,3 

14,2 


42.3 

13.9 


45.7 
15.0 


CoTTon 

Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
Consumption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 


32.4 
59.6 

19.7 
62.0 

24.1 


32.2 
65.2 
23.1 
65.3 
24.0 


32.4 
64.8 
19.7 
65.9 
24.1 


33.2 
70.8 
20.2 
65.5 
25.4 


31.9 
67.5 
19.4 
66.0 
12.0 


31.3 
67.9 
19.3 
69.0 
24.8 


34.6 

85.0 
20.9 
69.7 
39.0 



F = Forecast. 1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes 
stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not 
avai table for all countries: includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 
1979 data correspond with 1978/79, etc. 
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the Course of Agriculture 

A valuable research toot, popular teaching device, and 
convenient format for presenting a complete overview 
of the agricultural sector, the two-color 1984 Handbook 
of Agricultural Charts is a USDA "bestseller, " 

Its 272 charts clearly illustrate data and trends for 
agricultural subjects ranging from farm income to 
consumer costs, and from commodities to energy 
production and use. Trade data, cost of production 
figures, and other pertinent information are depicted 
as we//. 

An enlargements version of this chartbook, with each 
of the 272 charts in black and white on an 8"x 10" 
page of its own, will a/so be offered by GPO 
this year. 

Both handbooks are available from GPO. Order your 
copies now. 






M Wtt 









PLEASE SENO ME A COPY OF: 

r \ 1984 HHndbook of Agricultural Cham, AH -637. 92 PP. Order SN: 00^19-00368-5 

from GPO. $3.75 
( J Enlargement*: 1984 Handbook of Agricultural Chart*. 276 pp. Order 

SN: 00I-0I9-QQ37I-5 from GPO. S?50 



Credit card order only i QviSA O Mastercard 



Total charQei $ - 
C red Ft card no. - 



NAME 

ADORESS - 



Expiation date month/vear 

Enclosed ei $ — - 

O Check 

O Monev order 

O Charflfl to my Deport Account No. ■ 



CITY. STATE. ZIP- 



Write chock payable to Super rntendent of Documenti. Add 25% for foreign address 

MAIL ORDER FORM TO: Superintendent of Qocuments 
Government Printing Off toe 
Washington, DC 20402 



Quantity 

— — Enctoiad — — 

— «- To be mailed — — 

Subscription! 

Portage — 

Foreign handling— — *— 



For Office Ute Only 
Charge* Quantity 



Charge* 



MM0S 
OPNR- 



-UPNS 



_ DISCOUNT 
REFUNO 



Stay ahead with the latest 
market information— 

Subscribe now to 
Reports 



Reports catalogue brings you. several 
times a year, descriptive listings of 
new publications from ERS. 

To get on our free mailing list, 
send your name and address to: 
Reports, EMS Information, USDA 
1301 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Room 237 
Washington, D. C. 20005-4788 



introduction 
ERS Pterjodiais 
ERS Annual Report* 
New from ERS 
Reports from GPO 
Reports from NT1S 




*jp» ullun * Eiipmwrh 



Krw«*fc hrorr 






t -uwk^"' TwJonfn! a library 

\ **^ gallon.. | 
N government P^.^_ op ^ 

Look us up. 

Information from the Federal Government, on 
subjects ranging from agriculture to zoology, is 
available at more than 1,380 Depository Libraries 
throughout the United States. 

These libraries allow you free access to thousands 
of publications issued by your Government and 
connect you to a variety of information resources to 
help answer your questions. 

To locate the Depository library in your area, 
contact your local library or write to the Federal 
Depository library Program, Office of the Public 
Printer, Washington, DC 2040L 




Federal Depository 
library Program 

Thft BnJTffn ft uvpvud fry T* Atfrtrtung Cmk' ** ft i DUtt* ***« *J Ok fb&KJtan 



For a comprehensive guide on PDF Compression and OCR go to our website 








Tracking the Business of Agriculture 

Agricultural Outlook Pools USDA's latest analyses of the agricultural economy In one comprehensive 
monthly package. Besides its regular outlook coverage-including commodity supply and demand, world 
agriculture and trade, food and marketing, farm inputs, agricultural Policy, transportation and storage, and 
related developments In the general economy— Agricultural Outlook is USDA's official outlet for farm 
Income and food price forecasts. While emphasising short-term outlook information, the magazine also 
Publishes special reports containing long-term analyses of topics ranging from International trade Policies to 
U.S. land use and availability. Agricultural Outlook averages 48 pages and includes 6 pages of updated charts 
and 20 pages of statistical tables. 
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Please enter my Subscription to Agricultural Outlook (ARGO) for One year at 
$29.00 Domestic $36.25 Foreign. 
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United States 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 20250 
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